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AITHFUL service to the needs of agriculture, 

commerce, industry and the people of Britain is 
the objective of the Bank, in which all the advantages of 
intimate local knowledge of people and affairs are used to 
the benefit of customers and prospective customers. 

Local Boards of Directors in important centres in 
association with resident District General Managers 
have, for many years, contributed much to the suc- 
cessful achievement of this objective in providing a 
distinctive banking service for everybody. 

Enquiries will be welcomed and will meet with 
immediate and courteous attention at the local-District 
Office or through any branch. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPQOL, 2 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
LEEDS DisTRICT OFFICE: 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1 
LIVERPOOL DISTRICT OFFICE: 4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE: 
43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2 


MIDLAND DISTRICT OFFICE: 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3 
NORTH EASTERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 
22, Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1952) . . . £361,095,426 


Piease do not fease! 


Those curious Three Nuns discs serve a special pur- 
pose. Don’t tease them, except perhaps those at the 
top of your bowl. For each disc is a complete blend 
in itself. Because they burn so very, very slowly, these 
discs make Three Nuns the nicestand most economical 
tobacco. 
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Doubtin gs Thomas? People who know Gordon Russell furniture 
from a distance are sometimes shocked at the low price of our standard 
dining room and bedroom furniture. ‘‘ I wonder if it’s as: good as pre-war— 
can’t be!’’ But any doubting Thomas with some knowledge of how furni- 
ture should be made has only to have a thorough look inside and out at 
materials and workmanship. Good furniture need not be expensive. Our 
furniture is stocked by good furniture shops in most parts of the country. 
Will you write to us for the name of the shop nearest to you? 


Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY + WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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WAS in an operations room recently, watching the progress 
of a battle. It was part of a war that was taking place in the 
middle east; a war you probably have. not heard much about. 
And yet it was vitally important. For it was a. war. being con- 

ducted against locusts—hordes of them moving across the middle 
east. And everything they ate on their way meant so much less 
food in the world. The battle against them, or against any other of 
the enemies of the food producer, is a battle that must be fought on 
an international scale. The problem of food is a world problem, and 
it is plain that it must be viewed as a whole, and objectively. And 
_ there is one single organisation that can stand off with Olympian 
detachment and look at the problem. This is the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation, that member of the United Nations whose 
job it is to try to get the world better fed. Every year F.A.O. 
publishes a report called ‘The State of Food and Agriculture’. 
At first glance what F.A.O. has seen during the past year does 
not seem too bad, because total agricultural production would 
appear to have gone up two per cent. But, reading further, one dis- 
covers that things are not so good, after all, for most of the gain 


rubber. And F.A.O. makes it clear that the prospective production 
of most food crops is unlikely to exceed the continuing upward 
trend in world demands and needs. 

In the broad sense, more than half the world’s people are agri- 
~culturists. In, point of fact, seventy-five per cent. of the world’s 
population is engaged in farming, fishing, or bringing timber out of 
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has been in commodities other than food—in things like cotton and ° 


The World’s Battle Against Hunger 


By GEORGE MULGRUE 


the forests. And hundreds of thousands more are employed in food 
and food transport industries. This makes food the biggest industry 
in the’ world: yet more than half the people in the world are 
hungry. In 1946, F.A.O. made a survey and found that two-thirds 
of the world’s people were undernourished, many of them danger- 
ously so. Only one-third of the world’s people live in regions where 


.there is enough food to go round—that is, if it is equally shared, 


and it is not equally shared in most places. Only one-sixth of the 
people in the world live in regions where the food supply is easily 
sufficient; that is, only a minimum diet. And things are getting 
worse. World food production has increased only nine per cent. in 
the past thirteen years, whereas the population has increased by 
about thirteen per cent. Every day there are 75,000 additional 
people in the world: ° 75,000 people need a good deal of food. To 
keep level on the rather poor standard of nutrition that we have— 
with two-thirds going hungry—we must produce, by 1960, ninety 
per cent. more than we produced in 1946. But instead of doing this 
we are actually falling back. 

That is the sort of world F.A.O. has looked at, objectively and 
from the outside, as it were, to produce. this report. I would like 
to discuss some of the most important points it makes. Talking of 
the far east, the report says: “Rice production in 1951-52 was 
again below pre-war levels’, and it goes on to say that export 
surpluses will still be insufficient for the countries with insufficient 
food. It might be worth while to examine the rice situation. In 
the far east more people have rice as their normal diet than have 
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any other food. Before the war, some rice growing countries had 
a surplus of 8,000,000 tons a year they could sell to their neigh- 
bours. Now, because of the increase in population, they would need 
a surplus of 9,000,000 tons to keep up the same flow. But they 
have only 4 ,000,000 tons. In other words, we are just 5,000,000 
tons of rice short this year. It takes about a pound of rice to fill 
a man’s daily rice bowl properly, which means that we lack the 
daily food for about 30,000,000 people for the year. 


Producing More Rice 

That is the situation and it is one that F.A.O. is tackling at this 
very moment. The problem, of course, is to provide more rice 
inside the countries that use it. To do this you must either open 
up new ground or produce more on the ground already under 
cultivation; And the experts favour the second plan. This can 
be done by better use of fertilisers, and by using heavier producing 
varieties of rice. This last is what is exercising their minds just 
now. There are two main groups of rice varieties: one grows in 
the tropical regions and gives a fair yield under high temperatures 
in countries like Pakistan, India, Indonesia, Malaya. Its only draw- 
back is that it does not respond too well to fertiliser applications. 
The other variety is more adapted to temperate conditions. This 
gives, with fertilisers, very high yields but does not do well in the 
tropical conditions under which by far the greater part of the 
world’s rice is grown. 

The answer is not hard to find. Why not combine the two: have 
the fertiliser response of the one combined with the other's resist- 
ance to tropical conditions? That is what F.A.O. is doing, in co- 
operation with the Government of India, at the Central Rice 
Breeding Station at Cuttack. But it is not as easy as it sounds. 
When you try to hybridise these two groups, you find that they 
grow at different rates: when one is ready to pollinate, the other 
is not, and it is very difficult to synchronise their flowering. How- 
ever, like many other plants, they are sensitive to the number of 
hours of daylight under which they grow. So.to synchronise the 
flowering dates, the experts expose them to very bright lights, or 
keep them in the dark for short periods, So far, more than 120,000 
rice flowersshave been cross-pollinated. In the end, it is hoped 
not only to produce more rice, but to have a breed that will resist 
diseases and insect pests. It is a long, long job, but it may feed 
30,000,000 hungry people. 

What about meat, and butter, and cheese? The picture here is 
just a little happier. On. the whole, the report says, production of 
livestock products expanded. during the year, although butter fell 
below last year’s level. That is rather interesting, because 
F.A.O. does feel that its work along these lines is going to bear 
fruit: for instance, work in foot-and-mouth disease. During 
the past year, foot-and-mouth has cost western Europe, through 


losses in livestock products, something like 600,000,000 dollars.- 


And the figure is properly expressed in dollars because that scarce 
commodity has been used up to make up the losses. 


The Fight against Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

Two things have made obstacles in the fight against foot-and- 
mouth disease. The first has been in methods of producing vaccine, 
and the second in a certain lack of co-operation between countries. 
There has been a tendency to stand off and watch the other fellow’s 
troubles with equanimity as long as they did not come across one’s 
border. But, unfortunately, the disease has spread rapidly from one 
infected country to another. It has been possible to free a country 
from it by slaughtering infected cattle and destroying the carcasses. 
It is done in England and in the United States. But comparatively 
few countries can afford this, and this means that there must be 
vaccination of the animals in the countries surrounding the 
outbreak. 

» F.A.O. animal production branch has beén -working hard to 
persuade various countries to-get together about this, and not long 
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Englishmen and Americans nearly everywhere. 


ago in Copenhagen they actually gained inet poirt. Reoreees 
of thirteen countries agreed to recommend to their governments that 
it was time they worked together. Recently they met again to 
agree in principle to establishing an international commission to 
protect themselves against the staggering sort of losses that they 
had been experiencing. At the same time, F.A.O. has sponsored 
new methods of storing virus, and of making and storing vaccine. 

Foot-and-mouth disease probably loses more milk and butter» 
and cheese to the world than anything else. But in comparison 
with rinderpest, foot-and-mouth is really of little consequence. In 
Asia, Africa, and the middle east, rinderpest kills more than 
2 ,000, 000 cattle a year. Often as many as ninety percent. of the 
animals in an area are taken off by it. And it does not mean only 
loss of meat and milk products: in many of these countries the 
water buffalo and the ox are the farmer’s only means of tilling his ~ 
soil. When F.A.O. was faced with the problem of the disease in 
Thailand and other countries, it organised ways of producing the 
virus and vaccines by new methods and sent men into the field to 
battle with the disease on the spot. The result was that rinderpest 
has been almost eradicated from Thailand. 

But much more important than Thailand, even, is Ethiopa, 
where rinderpest is holding up what could be very great meat pro- 
duction. However, F.A.O. technical assistance men have gone to 
the rescue and already well over 1,000,000 cattle have been 
inoculated. The F.A.O. mission, consisting of four veterinarians, 
has organised a vaccine campaign. A laboratory has been set up to 
produce the vaccine on the spot, and local men have been trained 
in the making of the biologics. 


F.A.O. Takes Up Fish-Breeding- 

The fish situation is even better. Apart from encouraging people 
to like fish, which is a bigger problem than you may imagine, 
F.A.O. is also going into the fish-breeding business. Fish farms 
have been set up all over south-east Asia, where people have been 
fish-farming for centuries, and the idea has been spread as far 
away as Haiti. The latest idea is to breed fish in the flooded rice 
fields, so that people can have proteins with their rice, and have 
a better balanced as well as a fuller diet. 

This remarkable report is the work of a really international body, 
with no axes to grind. I think that there could be no better 
illustration of how real this internationalism is than the list of the 
men who are actually in the field trying to teach the world how to - 
grow more food. In Afghanistan, for instance, there is a Chinese 
silk man, a Swiss small-tools man, and a Swedish expert in seeds. 
In Brazil we have a Dutchman, an Australian, and a Frenchman; 
in Burma an Austrian and a Japanese. In Ceylon our mission chief 
is a Canadian, and working with him are a Dutchman, a Finn, a 
Trans-Jordanian, and a South African. There is a Dane in Chile, 
a Czech in Ecuador, and an Italian in Honduras. Working in 
Ethiopia there are a Canadian, a Chilean, a Belgian, an Australian, a 
Peruvian, a Haitian, and a Swiss. In Haiti, an Israeli, and a Chinese 
to teach pond fishery. A Yugoslav statistician is helping the 
Indonesians. There are Frenchmen, Italians, Chinese, Dutch, and 
Japanese in Iran. There are Rhodesians, Greeks, Swedes, 
Triestians, Australians, and Swiss in Libya. And there are 
This is an 
international attempt to share knowledge so that there shall not 
be so much hunger in the world.—Home Service 


Lady Rhys-Williams has written Taxation and I ncentive (Hodge, 158) to 
provide a more complete background to the proposals for the reform of. 


» the income tax system which she. has put before the Royal Commission 


on the Taxation of Profits and Income than was possible in a short 
memorandum of evidence. Her proposal is that the income tax and social 
insurance systems should be merged so that all contributions would in. 
future be made in the form of income tax payable upon all the income of 
the individual, whether earned or unearned. In compensation for the loss 
of the present “allowarices of untaxed income there would be granted weekly 
cash allowances on the lines of the present children’s allowances. These — 


-would be substituted for all (or part) of the present insurance benefits. 


= 
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Prosperous New Zealand 


By NEVILE WEBBER 


ERE, in New Zealand, it is midsummer and the height of the 
holiday season. Offices, factories, and even some government 
departments are either still closed—for there is an increasing 
tendency to shut down entirely for two or three weeks from 
Christmas Eve—or are operating on reduced staffs. The cities are com- 
paratively deserted, and most of the people to be seen about, the streets 
are obviously holiday-bent: bound for the beaches to swim and sun- 
bathe and fish; bound for the lakes and the bush; or are passing through 
in the course of motoring tours. Throughout the New 
Zealand countryside, tens of thousands of tents and 
caravans are to be seen, for New Zealanders are great 
campers. x 
At the beach resorts. there is not a crib or bach— 
you would call them seaside cottages in Britain—which 
is vacant. Thousands of the more energetic are tramping 
and mountaineering, a recreation—for I hesitate to call 


bush tracks are extended and more mountain huts are 
built. The countryside is at its greenest, after an excep- 
tionally wet spring and early summer. The paddocks 
are lush with. grass and the stock is fat and sleek. 
Flower gardens about New Zealand’s almost universal 
wooden bungalows are gay with colour. Everywhere you 
look is the golden yellow of the gorse, New Zealand’s 
worst, though most beautiful, weed. Along the sandhills 
the brilliant yellow of the wild lupin is a cheerful sight, 
and so is the crimson pohutukawa, which we call our 
Christmas tree because it always’ comes out about 
Christmas time. Out in the bush, high up in the tree- 
tops the rata splashes its deep crimson too. It is such a 
New Zealand as this, sunny, colourful, and holiday-bent, 
that the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh will see 
when they visit us on their five-week tour at the end 
of the year. 

However, it would be very wrong to think that the 
whole of New Zealand is on holiday just now. Out on 


Whakarewarewa state forest, Rotorua, Auckland 
High Commissioner for New Zealand 


the farms which provide the mainspring of New Zealand’s economy this 
is a very busy time of the year. The production of milk and its vital 
by-products of butter, cheese, and milk powder are all now running at 
their peak. Freezing works are in top gear, handling the heavy seasonal 
rush of fat lambs and cattle: almost all of them for your tables in 
Britain. In the wool sheds on the sheep stations shearing is now in full 
swing. Generally, shearing is well advanced by this time of the year, but 
the wet weather has retarded work a lot, and several of the wool sales 


New Year holiday-makers enjoying the summer sunshine by Lake Wakatipu, Queenstown, 


New Zealand 


have had light offerings. Yes, out in the wool sheds 
where gangs of brawny shearers, many of them Maoris, 
are sweating at it twelve hours a day, it is far from 
being a holiday. Their talk is all about the new world 
shearing record just put up by Mr. Godfrey Bowen, 
thirty-seven-year-old accountant, who regards shearing, 
which I think is one of the toughest jobs I know, merely 
as a hobby. In nine hours’ actual shearing time he 
sheared 460 sheep, or almost one a minute. It was an 
astonishing performance. 

But although they are working hard, the farmers 
are pretty satisfied with life, “for once again it 
looks as though New Zealand is going to have 
another record season. Already butter fat produc- 
tion is up eleven per cent. on this time last season, and 
twenty per cent. up on the corresponding figure taken 
over the last five years. Meat production is also at a 
record level, and, despite increased local consumption 
due to our growing population, it is possible that the 
total exports may be a record too. Wool is also likely 
to better last year’s record of 408,000,000 pounds. This 
happy state of affairs can be attributed to several 
factors, the chief of them being a succession of favour- 
able seasons New Zealand has enjoyed since the war. 
Then, too, farmers are being encouraged to expand 
their production, knowing that an: assured long-term 
market exists for them in Britain to absorb all they 
can grow. So far as our major export of wool is con- 
cerned, the outlook is a little uncertain. Prices at sales 
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to date are regarded as satisfactory, being on about a par with com- 
parable sales last season, although they are less than half the pheno- 
menal prices received in 1950-51, when the average price was just over 
8s. a pound. 

Prices for meat and dairy produce are, in general, also satisfactory, 
although it is a matter for much discontent that Britain is paying the 
Dominion considerably less than world prices, such as she is paying 
the Argentine, despite the acknowledged high quality of our produce 
and the fact that we, almost alone in the world, have maintained and 
even: increased our exports to Britain. Another point causing much 
dissatisfaction is that although New Zealand is selling her produce 
to Britain at less than world prices, Britain is selling us certain big 
lines, such as steel, at higher prices than are charged to the British 
manufacturer. This matter was taken up strongly by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Holland, when at the London Commonwealth Conference last 
month, but he has said he received no satisfaction at all. In fairness to 
the British Government, it should be pointed out that the New Zealand 
producer does have the compensation of a guaranteed market in Britain, 
and again, the New Zealand farmer has the advantage of an incom- 
parable climate for dairy and meat production which enables him to 
grow food much more cheaply than in most other countries. But costs 
are rising and there is a danger, as the Prime Minister has been remind- 
ing the country recently, that our food may become too dear to be 
readily sold overseas, taking into account the high cost of transport by 
refrigeration ships. Meat, already a dear food, may become out of the 
reach of the population of industrial countries on the other side of the 
world. Cheaper and better quality margarine is offering increasing com- 
petition to our butter. 


A Bright Future 

To return to production: what of the future? The position looks 
bright. Although there has. not been the co-ordinated drive that many 
agricultural experts consider essential to achieve maximum results, 
farmers everywhere are improving their. holdings. New land is being 
broken in at the rate of 100,000 acres a year; efficiency in farming is 
increasing, and pests and weeds are continually being brought under 
-better control. The biggest immediate bottleneck impeding still greater 
production is the world shortage of sulphur. There are signs that this 
world supply of sulphur, which is an essential ingredient in making 
superphosphates, is easing, but not enough to meet New Zealand’s re- 
quirements by any means. 

Apart from expanding primary production of food, plans are now 
proceeding rapidly for the establishment of an important new industry, 
the exploitation of New Zealand’s extensive hand-planted exotic forests. 
Near the township of Te Teko in the Bay of Plenty in the North Island, 
a project costing £28,000,000 is under way to manufacture newsprint, 
paper pulp, and to mill a vast quantity of timber. When operating in 
three years’ time it will become New Zealand’s fourth largest industry, 
ranking only after wool, dairy produce, and meat. It will save the 
sterling world some $16,000,000 a year and is expected to improve New 


Zealand’s balance of trade figures by upwards of £10,000,000 a year. _ 


Another big company is also now getting into its stride with the pro- 
duction of sawn timber, kraft paper, wall-board, and wooden boxes. 

So, fundamentally, New Zealand is in a fairly happy state. The 
country is prosperous at the moment and the future outlook is encourag- 
ing. However, there are plenty of problems facing the present National 
Government led by Mr. Holland. The principal ones are inflation, the 
balance of trade position, the shortage of housing, caused principally 
by the acute shortage of labour in New Zealand, and the cost of living. 
Inflation has been checked with a fair measure of success, mainly by 
employing the orthodox remedies of limiting credit and increasing 
interest rates. Removing import controls a couple of years ago helped 
considerably to mop up much of the pent-up purchasing power, but 
the flood of imports was such, taken in conjunction with the severe 
drop in wool prices, that New Zealand’s big favourable balance of trade 
in 1950-51 turned to almost as large a deficit the following year. 
To deal with the position Mr. Holland was forced to return, though 
in a modified way, to the Labour Government’s policy of import 
controls, a remedy that is now beginning to result in a monthly credit 
balance. By the end of this financial year, however, there will again be 
a substantial over-all deficit. 

At the same time, to help in the sterling area’s difficulties with 
dollars, Mr. Holland drastically limited New Zealand’s dollar imports 
with the object of returning a £25,000,000 surplus of dollars by June 
this year. Present indications are that this target will not be reached by 
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about £5,000,000. Housing is one of the hottest topics in the political 
scene. To the man of average means, and especially to the new settler, 
it is a heartbreaking task to find accommodation at a price he can pay. 
The National Government, which largely discontinued the previous 
Labour Government’s policy of building cheap rental state houses, is 
being severely censured by the Opposition for its lack of drive in 


‘tackling the housing problem. The cost of living here in New Zealand, 


as throughout the world, has continued slowly to rise, despite the curbs 
of price controls and the increasing of subsidies on certain staple foods, 
such as bread, meat, and butter. Nevertheless, in spite of the agitation 
on this score, the fact remains that in the material things of life the 
standard of living continues to rise, and such pre-war luxuries as 
washing machines, refrigerators, electric cake-mixers, and so on are 
fast becoming necessities in the average home. Skilled tradesmen and 
labourers have never been so well off as they are today. Ordinary car- 
penters can command up to £18 a week, and I know of several labourers 
who can make £16 a week by working a few hours of overtime. 
With all this money and prosperity about it is surprising, to say the 
least, that the Government is losing popularity. Yet all political judges 
I know are agreed on this, and it is certainly my conviction. If there 
were an election in the next few weeks it is probable that the Govern- 
ment would go back, but almost certainly with its present majority of 
twenty seats—that is in a parliament of eighty members—cut con- 
siderably. The past session of parliament was one of the most unin- 
spiring for many years. Apart from a spirited debate on the Land 
Settlement Bill, there were few highlights. Heavily outvoted on every 
issue, the Labour Opposition also suffered from its lack of outstanding 


personalities with ideas and debating skill. Then again, with two years — 


to go to the next election, politics were rather in the doldrums. 
Immigration, almost all of it from Britain, has continued to swell 
New Zealand’s population during the year, and it was a boy migrant, 
fourteen-year-old John Greenwood, from Preston, Lancashire, who 
became the Dominion’s two millionth citizen when he landed’ from the 
government migrant liner, Captain Hobson, a few months ago. All 
told, about 25,000 new settlers came into the country last year, roughly 
a third of them being assisted settlers whose fares were paid by the 
Government. In general, the migration scheme seems to be working 
well. New settlers are being assimilated rapidly, and only a small 
percentage is returning home, dissatisfied with prospects and with olir 
way of life. The biggest stir of the past year in our external affairs 
was caused when the Government assented to the exclusion of Britain, 


even as an observer, from. the Anzus Pact. The signing of this pact, 


as was New Zealand’s non-recognition of Communist China a few 
years ago, is a pertinent rejoinder to those who contend that New 
Zealand always follows the British lead. Today New Zealand goes with 
Britain as long as it suits her interest to do so, although, with the 
strong ties of kinship, business, and tradition that exist, the Dominion’s 
co-operation with the mother-country is generally very close indeed. 
But it should be noted that today, although somewhat warily, New 
Zealand is turning increasingly towards the United States in matters 
of Pacific defence. _ 

Prosperous, with one of the highest standards of living in the world, 
with no major problems except the growing pains of expansion and 
facing the future with a steady confidence—there stands New Zealand 
today.—Home Service 


The Young Field Naturalist’s Guide.by Maxwell Knight (Bell, 10s. 6d.) 
is a book that boys and girls interested in natural history have long needed. 
It shows the value of field work, and how to set about it, and gives much 
expert information on the practical side of natural history. The chapters 
on collecting and preserving specimens are good; the author might have 
stressed more emphatically that collecting in order to make a collection is 
of little use—a natural history collection should be merely the accumula- 
tion of objects brought home for study and examination closer than is 
possible in the field. The book is well illustrated, and will help young 
naturalists to focus their interests, and to start in the right way on a 
study they can cultivate with increasing pleasure for the rest of their lives. 
Linger and Look by Hugh Newman (Staples, 11s. 6d.) is illustrated with 
very fine photographs of moths, butterflies, and other creatures. The book 
consists of a number of rather conversational chapters on various ‘aspects 
of insect life, and concludes with two chapters on the animals of the sea- 
shore. It is filled with interesting information, and shows how much 
pleasure can be enjoyed by the naturalist who keeps his eyes open during 
his rambles in the country. In Animals and Man (Hutchinson, 15s.) G. S. 
Cansdale shows how animals, wild and domestic, have provided man with 
food, drink, and clothing, and a mass of other things for use or orna- 
ment, from the hunting horn to the quill pen, from dyes to catgut. It is 
a pity that the author mangles the Queen’s English so cruelly. 
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Aircraft and the Sound Barrier 


By W. F. 


WOULD like to contradict any idea that the sound barrier is 
4 some sort of wall of air, which makes a boom when you break 

it. This is definitely not true. A quick and easy explanation of the 

sonic booms heard when an aeroplane flies towards you faster than 
the speed of sound is that the aircraft will just keep up with its own 
noise, so that the usual noise you hear when an aircraft is approaching 
is telescoped into one single sound—the sonic boom. 

Like most easy explanations, this is only a half truth, and in any 
case it does not give much idea of what to expect when the aircraft 
flies slightly. faster or slower. Sound travels one mile in five seconds, 
760 miles in an hour. This is also the speed at which pressure changes 
are transmitted through the air. If the aircraft moves faster than sound, 
the air has no idea what is coming and the air flow is completely 
different. If you listen to the weather forecasts you will be familiar 
with the idea of air pressure: you will know that air moves from a 
region of high pressure towards a region of low pressure. The same law 
applies, on a vastly smaller scale, to the air through which we fly. As 
you know, an aircraft is held up by the pressure of the air underneath 
the wings, aided by a reduction of pressure on top of the wings—both 
caused by the movement of the aircraft through the air. Although these 
pressures are greatest in the air actually touching the wing surface, they 
eccur, to a lesser degree, in the air near the wing and, progressively 
lessening, at more remote points. 


If You Were an Air Particle 
Imagine yourself to be a tiny air particle sitting in the path of an 


“oncoming aeroplane. Air particles cannot see anything, but they feel 


the aircraft approaching on account of the rise in pressure, very gradual 
at first, more rapid as the aircraft moves in to hit the air particles. 
However, as air particles always move away from regions of high 
pressure, you would start to move to one side to let the aircraft pass, 
slowly at first, more rapidly as the aircraft approached, and as the air- 
craft passed by, you would smugly note that it had missed you after all. 
Coming in the train to give this broadcast, I noticed the self-same 
effect as the engine of an express passed in the other direction. The 
thrusting aside of the air by the front of the engine blew a sudden 
puff of air in through a crack in the window. So the air moves aside to 
let the aircraft through, but how did the air know what it had to 
do? Because the pressure changes above and below the wings told it. 
But these pressure changes move with the speed of sound; in fact, 
we may think of sound as pressure changes moving through the air at 
760 miles an hour. 

Now we see the point. If an aircraft closes in on our unfortunate air 
particle faster than the speed of sound, no advance warning can be 
given, no avoiding action will be taken, and something very sudden 
has to happen to the air particle if it is to avoid being embedded in the 
wing. This sudden something is called a shock-wave, and there will be 
one above and one below the wing, jerking the air round the wing in 
very cavalier fashion. 

There is no need to feel you cannot understand shock-waves. Technical 
people have to invent a technical jargon of their own, not so much 
to hoodwink the public into a sense of inferiority, but to admit of 
precise technical definition, as distinct from the commonplace terms, 
which are seldom precise. The commonplace term for a shock-wave 
is an explosion or blast-wave—an all too familiar sound during the 
bombing. Like the blast-waves, shock-waves may be of various strengths. 
Forty pounds of cordite explode to produce 600 cubic feet of gas; a 
high-speed aircraft has a volume of approximately 600 cubic feet, so 
the sonic boom is roughly similar to the boom produced by the explosion 
of forty pounds of cordite up in the-sky:. in both cases 600 cubic 
feet of volume appear suddenly and cause a shock-wave. It would take 
an aircraft appreciably bigger than the Brabazon, moving at four times 
the speed, to produce the effects of a one-ton bomb. Thus our roofs and 
windows will be quite safe if these aircraft continue to fly at‘ not less 
than 1,000 feet over cities, observing the existing law. 

This sudden thrusting aside of the air, when travelling faster than 
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sound, costs a great deal more horsepower than the gradual effects at 
lower speeds. If we draw a graph of horsepower needed to propel an 
aircraft at various speeds, we see that, while it always takes more 
horsepower the faster we go, the increase is most rapid at the speed 
of sound, where the horsepower required shoots up, levelling off on 
the supersonic side at a much higher horsepower. The term ‘sound 
barrier’ arose somewhat unfortunately from my showing some press 
reporters in 1936 this particular graph of horsepower against speed. 
“ The graph rises sharply at about the speed of sound ’, I remarked, ‘ like 
a barrier against future progress’. Next morning the ‘sound barrier ” 
was born in half-a-dozen daily newspapers. However, this is the kind of 
barrier which is a challenge, and not something solid you hit when 
trying to fly at the speed of sound. This challenge has been accepted by 
us in the aircraft industry, both in this country and by my former 
colleagues in America. At the present time we are learning to climb 
this barrier to progress. . 

Actually, there is no sudden change in the behaviour of an aircraft 
at the speed of sound, but the changeover from the air moving aside 
gently at subsonic speeds, to supersonic thrusting aside, is spread out 
over what we call the transonic speed range: transonic—through the 
speed of sound. Strictly speaking, ‘ transonic’ covers all aircraft speeds 
where the air is supersonic over some parts of the aircraft and sub- 
sonic over others. This transonic mixture of subsonic and supersonic 
has so far defied mathematical solution. We find by experiment that a 
very small shock-wave is formed on the wing at, say, three-quarters 
of the speed of sound, and gradually grows in length with increasing 
speed until, at the speed of sound, it reaches right out to the place 
mathematicians call infinity (but to you and me, it reaches the man 
on the ground who hears a sonic boom). Even at ninety-nine per cent. 
of the speed of sound, the spread of the shock-wave is only a few 
aircraft lengths, and the aircraft would have to fly dangerously close 
for an observer to hear a boom. Thus we see that although the pilot feels 
no change at exactly the speed of sound, the sonic boom will suddenly 
reach out to a fairly distant observer at this speed. This is the only 
thing which happens exactly at the speed of sound. 

It is a great pity that these shock-waves move too rapidly through air 
to be visible under normal conditions, as they would then be familiar 
to you. However, everyone has seen the very similar pair of water waves 
from the front of a boat, and anyone really interested in the subject 
should make a study of them. Imagine a quiet river with a punt moored 
up for tea. If a boat passes slowly along the river, it will send out little 
ripples and the punt will rise slowly and fall again, and all will be 
well. If a speed boat comes dashing along, the bow wave will suddenly 
rock the punt without warning and spill the tea. The faster the speed 
boat, the finer the angle of the V at which the two waves will set 
themselves. 


The Double Bangs from the V2 Rockets 

This brings us to a very important point, which has been over- 
looked by several of the theories concerning the sonic boom. If the 
aircraft flies faster than sound, the shocks will set themselves at an 
angle instead of being straight out. In London we remember the 
double bangs from the V2 rockets (or flying gas-mains, as they were 
popularly called). One of these bangs was the ordinary explosion at 
impact, and the other was the boom—the supersonic boom. These 
rockets came down at an angle from the direction of Germany, travel- 
ling at more than three times the speed of sound, so that the shock- 
waves trailed back along the flight path. Thus one shock-wave 
descended on to people to the east of the point of impact, but the 
shock on the upper side of the rocket was directed upwards into the 
air, and lost. Observers to the west heard only the single bang due 
to the explosion. The supersonic boom from a V2 was followed by 
the usual noise of approach, heard in reverse, the last sound heard 
being that of the rocket entering the upper atmosphere. Thus one 
heard a double explosion followed by the noise of something 

(continued on page 146) 
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Without Cause 


ROFESSOR FRISCH’S fascinating talk on ‘Causality in 

Modern Physics’—reproduced in our columns -this week— 

demonstrates both the limitations and the potentialities of 

science. One even has the impression that in some sense it 
bridges the gulf between animate and inanimate matter, or rather 
between human and non-human. ‘ Merely looking at a molecule is apt 
to alter its course’. Substitute ‘man’ for ‘molecule’ and you have 
the description of what may easily happen when you walk down the 
street. ‘It is possible to introduce extra energy into a hydrogen atom, 
which is then said to be excited. From that excited state it will, within 
a very short time, return to normal . . . but the exact instant at which 
it will do so is uncertain’. Equally uncertain is the exact instant at 
which a man injected with energy—be it in solid or liquid form—will 
return to normal. Nor does there seem to be any satisfactory way of 
predicting when a nucleus is going to die. Indeed, in this respect the 
life of the nucleus appears even more unpredictable than the life of a 
man: for a radioactive nucleus—unlike the rest of us—shows no sign 
of ageing. It is, so to speak, here one moment and gone the next. It 
has no need to fear a second childhood. And finally, in the nucleus 
“there may be a hidden, secret activity going on but we do not know 
about it’. We are reminded of the old maxim that the devil alone 
knows what is in thé mind of man. The conclusion is that even in 
the supposedly precise world of the quantum theory, things may happen 
without a cause—to a greater extent than in the workaday world with 
which we are all familiar. So it is that over the indifferent wastes of 
science the wind bloweth where it listeth. 

The scientist naturally shies away from poetic or imaginative explana- 
tions, for it is outside his province to ponder over the features of a 
world that is for ever inaccessible. One understands, too, what Pro- 
fessor Frisch means when he refers to the world around us as essentially 
real and predictable and says that if we are not physicists we need not 
worry about ‘its roots which reach into the atomic domain, into the 
quicksands of quantum theory where things happen without cause’. 
Yet, in another sense, it is in the quicksands of argument about those 
questions to which there is no answer that man ever since he began 
to think has been searching for firm ground. And even if in arguing 
about it and about he has ever more come out by that same door 
wherein he went, his hopes have not been dashed. He still goes on 
searching, trying by one means or another to probe the mysteries of his 
existence. 

Here surely, if anywhere, before such mysteries, the layman or 
humanist may join hands with the scientist, both being faced with an 
inaccessible world, both as it were standing on the outside of a locked 
door and neither possessing the key. In such a position, a man may 
not have much call to feel puffed up, and each, according to his 
inclination, temperament, or capacity will pursue the truth along the 
lines that he considers best. The philosopher may prefer to imagine that 
‘what our senses show us are mere shadows of the real, the inaccessible 
world. But in that case, is he differing so much from the scientist who © 
admits that the outside world is a construction of our minds designed 
to fit the network of actions and observations which constitute our 
life? At all events, in an age that is tending more and more to assert 
the validity of mechanistic explanations and to take its stand on 
determinism, to think on things that happen without cause is, it may 
be suggested, a salutary exercise. 
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What They Are Saying 


Soviet Russia and the ‘doctors’ plot’ 


THE Moscow PLot provided commentators all over the world with 
a fruitful field for deduction as to what lay behind it and speculation 
as to what it will lead to. 

The announcement of the plot was first guide at 3 a.m. on January 13 
in a Tass transmission in Russian for abroad. Twenty minutes later it 
was given in English. No mention of it was made in the Russian home 
service broadcasts in the early morning—not even in the broadcast 
review at 5 a.m. of Pravda, which that day carried a leading article on 
the subject. The silence on the Russian home service was broken at 
9 a.m., and subsequent morning bulletins repeated the communiqué 
and press comment—before lapsing into a two-day silence. All Moscow’s 
foreign language broadcasts broadcast the news, but by the next day 
they, tco, had reverted to silence. It is perhaps significant to note that 
the Pravda review, broadcast on January 13, stated that on the front 
page of that paper was an announcement that Stalin, Molotov, 
Malenkov, Beria, Voroshilov, Krushchev, “and others’ had attended 
a concert in the Bo'shoi Theatre on January 12 (a few hours before the 
sensational announcement of the plot to destroy Soviet leaders was 
announced). ; 

Two days before the announcement, the Vinnitsa Pe in the 
Ukraine had given the first intimation that an anti-Jewish campaign 
had begun in the Soviet Union. This item, broadcast only by this 
regional radio, quoted the local party secretary as having emphasised 
the need for party propagandists to ‘expose the intentions of the 
American imperialists, root out the remnants of the Ukrainian bour- 
geois-nationalists and Zionists, and struggle against the outlivéd 
survivals of capitalism’. Three days later Kiev radio broadcast a direc- 
tive to the press to this end. (It is interesting to recall that until then 
the Soviet press and radio barely mentioned the Zionist question in 
the Slansky trial, though it was heavily stressed in satellite broadcasts.) 
On the eve of the announcement of the plot, the Soviet home service 
broadcast a long talk contrasting ‘ true” democracy in the Soviet Union, 
where the human rights and freedoms are ‘ guaranteed to citizens’, 
with democracy in the bourgeois countries, where “not a trace remains 
of liberalism and so-called personal freedom ’. 

The broadcast review of the second leader in Pravda (the first leader 
was concerned with the building industry) on the villainous medicinal 
work of this ‘ 
people to enhance their vigilance: 

There are still many idle gapers among us. It is this gullibility of our 
people that provides the breeding-ground for villainous wrecking. . . . 
In the U.S.S.R. . .. remnants of bourgeois ideology, of private-property 
psychology and morality have been preserved. There have also been 
preserved carriers of bourgeois opinions and bourgeois mentality— 
living men, hidden enemies of our nation. It is precisely these hidden 
enemies, supported by the imperialist world, who will continue to do 
harm also in the future. ... A number of our Soviet organs and their 
leaders have lost vigilance and have fallen prey to gullibility. The organs 
of State security did not discover in good time the wrecking, terrorist 
organisation among doctors. . . . Nor did the leaders of the Ministry 
of Health rise to the occasion. . . . The exposing of a clique of doctor- 
poOisoners is a crushing blow against the American-British warmongers. 
Two days after the Moscow announcement of the plot, the satellite 

radios joined in a chorus of denunciation of this ‘imperialist con- 
spiracy’, emphasising in particular two aspects: the necessity for 
increased vigilance and the iniquities of the ‘ bourgeois Jewish nation- 
alist ’ organisation, Joint. A typical reaction came from Budapest radio: 

It is clear that the (Moscow) statement applies with added force to 

us. In our country where . . . bourgeois influence and the vestiges of 


gang of beasts in human shape’, called on the Soviet” 
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the past in the ideology of the people are incomparably stronger than ~ 


in the Soviet Union, the danger and possibilities of enemy intrigues are 
infinitely greater and hostile influences may peaeteat into our country 
by many more channels and ways. 
Bulgarian reaction reached its climax in the announcement, on January 
18, of the arrest of ten people in connection with a plot to overthrow 
-the Communist regime there, with the help of armed assistance from 
abroad. A ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast fiom Vienna radio said it was 
incredible that the Zionist doctors should have abused the fact that 
the’ Soviet Union, which saved the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of Jews, was the very last country where any men would have been 
thought capable of repaying that debt of gratitude by stooping to such 
actions. 
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A TOAST TO JOHN DEBRETT 


-Mr. Almon’s bookseller and stationer opposite Burling- 


the other parts. The results were rough, but they 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE BIRTH of the founder of Debrett’s Peerage 200 
years ago was commemorated in the House of Lords by 
a lunch at which the Earl Marshal proposed the toast 
of John Debrett. Very little is generally known about 
John Debrett- himself. What is known was told in 
“Radio Newsreel’ by the present editor of Debrett’s 
Peerage, CYRIL HANKINSON. ‘An entry of John 
Debrett’s baptism is to be found in the parish registers 
of St. James’s, Piccadilly, but we have to wait until 
1780 for any further reference to him. In that year, the 
St. James's Gazette of July 11 printed a notice: “ John 
Debrett begs leave most respectfully to acquaint the 
Nobility and Gentry, and his readers in general, that 
he is removed from the late Mr. William Davis’s to 


ton House in Piccadilly where he hopes He shall be 
honoured with their commands ”’. 

“John was then twenty-seven, and the move to 
Almon’s bookshop must have set him on the road to 
success, for in 1784 on the title page of a volume known 
as The New Peerage, John Debrett is mentioned as the 
successor to Almon. In 1802 Debrett gave to The New: 
Peerage his own name. We have in our office a copy of 
this first Debrett. John Debrett seems to have been 
rather doubtful about some pedigrees, so that when the 
volume was issued as Debrett’s Peerage he made 
considerable cuts. As to its price and circulation we have no knowledge 
but we fancy that John was making quite a good thing out of it. In 
1808 Debrett produced a companion volume, Debrett’s Baronetage. 

“Although Debrett retired from his bookshop in 1814 he continued 
to edit the Peerage from his home until his death in November, 1822. 
He died a poor man and without leaving a will. He must have had full 
opportunity of making a fortune, but easiness of temper and absence 
of thrift prevented his saving money. He was kindly and good-natured 
and is said never to have made an enemy or forfeited a friend’. 


WHEN THE BASSOON WAS PLAYED IN CHURCH 

‘Church bands’, said E. R. C. BRINKWorRTH in ‘ Midlands Miscellany ’, 
‘had a comparatively short life—a couple of ‘centuries at the outside 
—say, from ~about 1660 to 1860. Before that time and after that 
time music was supplied by organs. There were 
generally about half-a-dozen of them—those 
with instruments, not counting the singers. How 
proud they were of their efforts—of being able 
to read the music—to “sing seconds ”’ or put in 


were certainly ready. 

‘ There were many local composers of church 
music up and down the country who were very 
good indeed—men like Michael Broom who was 
parish clerk of St. Philip’s, Birmingham, in the 
early eighteenth~ century, John Spreeve of 
Warwick, or William Crisp of Toft Monks in 
Norfolk. 

‘What did the minstrels look like up there 
in the gallery on a Sunday? They were a mixed 
lot—old and young and middle-aged—all look- 
ing very brushed up in their best or in em- 
broidered smocks—the girls in attractive dresses 
and poke- bonnets. The leader was either the 
parish clerk or the schoolmaster—venerable 
figures in black, of a becoming dignity. If 
it was the clerk he had a busy time of it. As 
soon as he had started them off with the 
pitch-pipe and conducted them for a few bars, 
he had to hurry back to the three-decker to 
take his part in the rest of the service. An elder 


John Pennicott playing the clarinet in Wood- 
mancote Church, 1850 
From ‘ Old Church Gallery Minstrels’ 


by Canon K. H. 


Minstrels, with the girls ‘in attractive dresses and poke bonnets’ depicted in ‘A Village Choir’, 
by Thomas Webster, R.A. (1847), in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


was appointed to keep order in the gallery among the younger fry. 

“The instruments included flute, clarinet, cello, violin, bassoon, oboe, 
trombone, double-bass, serpent, cornet, ophicleide, banjo, French horn, 
seraphine, Kent bugle, and the little triangle. The most popular of all 
was the bassoon. It had a low tone, a lovely tone. It was a woodwind 
and you blew it through a long tube attached to its body. During the 
years it got all sorts of nicknames: “Horse’s leg”, ‘‘ Daddy’s gun”, 
“pig leg’. It was a costly thing. For some reason the bassoon player 
was the only one who received any pay. Turn to the parish accounts at 
Barford St. Michael in Oxfordshire, and we read: “ For playing the 
bassoon, Ss. ”—we do not know for how long—a year, perhaps, because 
the player at Northampton got 10s. 6d. a year and no doubt they could 
afford more. 

“You can still see bassoons preserved as relics in some churches: 
there is one at Stapleford in Nottinghamshire, for instance. It dates 
from 1763 and it is a particularly handsome 
one—made of mahogany, with brass fittings. 
The usual material was pearwood or boxwood 
or sycamore. The bassoon player was ‘ some- 
body ’. You find his prowess recorded on tomb- 
stones and memorial tablets. There is a delight- 
ful one at Ashover Church, in Derbyshire, “To 
the memory of David Wall, whose superior per- 
formance on the bassoon endeared him to an 
extensive musical acquaintance. His social life 
closed on December 4, 1796, in his fifty-seventh 
year”. 

‘Then the trombone; there was always a 
trombone, and it must have been fascinating to 
watch it played, the slide going in and out witha 
glitter. The trombonist must have been a fayour- 
ite with the children below, for everyone could 
see the band at work, as the congregation turned 
round and faced west for all the musical parts 
of the “service. These consisted mainly of the 
metrical psalms. There might be a hymn occa- 
sionally, and then there would be what were 
called “ symphonies ” a few bars played by the 
band between verses. 

‘But the most intriguing instrument was the 
serpent—obsolete now, but in its time a very 


Macdermott (S.P.C.K,.) Valued member of the band because of its 
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beautiful mellow tone. It was an enormous thing—a horn, really, about 
eight feet long and twisted like a serpent. Oboes were not much in 
favour, though there is an interesting specimen to be seen in the church 
at Ampney Crucis in Gloucestershire’. - , 


THE CHANGING GREENLANDER 

Miss MARJORIE FINDLAY has recently been working in Greenland on 
a grant from the Arctic Institute of North America. She gave some of 
her impressions in a Home Service talk. ‘ You no longer see the hunter 
returning in his kayak—the Eskimo boat—towing his catch of seals’, 
she said. ‘The old-fashioned kayaks have been replaced by rowing 
boats. Most Greenlanders make their own, a flat-bottomed model 
which is simple for a carpenter to construct, but difficult to balance in 
the water. However, to men who are used to keeping an upright position 
in a kayak, any sort of rowing boat is child’s play. 

‘In the early morning you see the Greenlanders rowing out to set 
the lines that they have baited 
the previous night. By midday 
they are all home again, for 
the water is teeming with fish, 
and the catch is always a good 
one. Back ashore they clean 
and gut the fish before selling 
them to the Danish Adminis- 
tration sorting houses, and that 
same evening the fisherman 
collects his money. For a few 
hours’ work he can earn thirty 
shillings any day. 

“Not all Greenlanders have 
taken to fishing. Many more 
are employed by the Danish 
Administration as motor-boat 
and schooner crews, harbour 
workmen, or lorry drivers. 
‘Others work in hospitals, 
schools, and shops, and for the 
church. All this is a long way 
from the state of affairs at the 
turn of. the century when 
almost every man was a seal 


hunter, and his reputation oe, 
increased as his score of seals A picture from Greenland’s past: 
went up. 


“The Greenlanders are no 

longer a wandering people. Their settlements are permanent. Most 
men build wooden shanties and paint them red. Usually, there is only 
one room, though, and the family sleeps all together among the eider- 
downs and furs on the sleeping platform. But the Greenlander is still a 
primitive person. He knows next to nothing of the outside world. 
Moreover, he has not yet learned to stick at his work. As a hunter he 
never had to force himself to work. The excitement of the chase led 
him on. But fishing is different. It is dull and monotonous, and at 
present the Greenlander would rather satisfy himself with the proceeds 
of three or four days’ fishing than enjoy the much higher standard of 
living that a full week’s work would give him’. 


A PHILOSOPHER AND A LEGEND 


The 200th anniversary of the death of Bishop Berkeley occurred last 
week. LESLIE PAUL spoke about him in a European service news talk. 
* George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne’, he said, ‘ was both a philosopher 
and a legend. The philosopher who denies the existence of matter yet 
who, like the rest of us, cries out on running-his nose into a post, is 
clearly marked out to be turned into a “character” by his contem- 
poraries if there is the smallest chance of it. And Berkeley offered them 
the chance, partly because he was an Irishman, and Englishmen have 
always believed that the Irish are naturally paradoxical, and partly 
because of certain schemes to which he was attached. He launched in 
his younger days an enthusiastic enterprise to establish a college in 
Bermuda for the education of little Red Indians. The college was to 
get hold of young Americans either by peaceable recruitment from 
friendly tribes or by taking captive the children of hostile ones. “ It 
is proposed”, he said, “to admit ... only such savages as are under 
ten years of age, before evil habits have taken a deep root; and yet 
‘hot so early as to prevent retaining their mother-tongue ”. The whole 
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of the Americas_ were to be evangelised from the college. Berkeley’s 
eloquence won him the approval of scholars, prelates, the King, and his 
ministers. His plan was given parliamentary; sanction and promised a 
grant of £20,000. To further it Berkeley sacrificed his career in the 
church. : 
‘Jonathan Swift supported Berkeley’s designs in a letter to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland which is a masterpiece of affectionate irony. 
Why, he said, Dean Berkeley not only wants to give up an income of 
£1,000 a year to found a college, but even proposes that it should pay 
him a whole £100 a year, and “his heart will break if the deanery 


‘be not. taken from him, and left to your excellency’s disposal. I dis- 


courage him by the coldness of courts and ministers, who will interpret 
all this as impossible-and a vision, but nothing else will do. And there- 
fore I do humbly entreat your excellency either to use such persuasions 
as will keep one of the first men in this kingdom for learning and 
virtue quite at home, or assist him by your credit to compass his 
romantic design, which is very 
noble and generous, and 
directly proper for a person of 
your excellent education to 
encourage ”’. 

‘The romantic design came 
to nothing: .despite’ Parlia- 
mentary support it was. too 
visionary. Berkeley returned 
disappointed to England and 
was shortly afterwards made 
Bishop of Cloyne, an obscure 
diocese in Ireland. He con- 
tinued to write, but his later 
works lacked the force of the 
earlier ones. At Cloyne he was 
far from the scholar-recluse of, 
legend, but carried on his pas- 
toral work with great vigour; 
even his famous and_beést- 
selling essay into medicine, in 
the shape of his Chain of 
Philosophical Reflections and 
Enquiries concerning the Vir- 
tues of Tarwater, published in 
1744, was simply a part of a~ 
most courageous effort.to make 
known among the starving 
Irish peasantry, afflicted by 
smallpox, fevers, and fluxions, the simple remedies which could be 
prepared at home by people who had neither doctors nor hospitals to 
resort to. Yet it had its ludicrous side. The notion of a bishop, in 
sleeves of lawn, stoking up boilers of tar appealed to the comic sense 
of the time as much as the theory of non-existence of matter’. 
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BRITTANY’S ‘EMETT’ RAILWAY 


“I like that part of the Bay of St. Brieuc in Brittany along which runs, 
or rather pants, a ridiculous little “ Emett”’ railway ’, said STEPHEN W. 
POLLAK in a talk in the Home Service. ‘The train runs between 
St. Brieuc and Lannion, about sixty miles to the north-west. It starts 
off prosaically like an ordinary tram on the square in front of the real 
railway station where you arrive from St. Malo or Brest. It is a comical 
little railway with three little, rattling, jolting carriages, open platforms 
at either end and a turreted engine which, in this country, you will 
only see in children’s coloured picture books. The old lady at Brehec 
station who sells the tickets—which have to be written out for each 
passenger—told me that before the first world war the track came to a 
sudden end there, because of the deep and wide ravine running into the 
lonely little Brehec Bay. Plans had been drawn up to build a viaduct 
across, when the war broke out and all non-essential building stopped. 


.But the war ended and 1919 came and still nothing happened. Then the 


local maire wrote to the company’s offices at St. Brieuc to ask “ what 
about that viaduct? ” A few months later came.a letter to say they 
had written to Paris to the Administrator General who had now written 
back to say that he was sorry they had forgotten all about both the 
St. Brieuc-Brehec line and the missing viaduct. But now that it had 
been recalled to them they would do the necessary. I think in 1921 
Brehec got its viaduct, so the trains could go on beyond the ravine. But 
it is that kind of a railway, if you see what I mean’, 
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Faith, Doubt, 
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and Freedom 


The first of two talks by GUIDO CALOGERO 


\ 


6 HE search for a single sovereign principle, for an all- 
embracing ideology, has been the bane of the modern world’, 
said The Times in a leading article recently, and concluded 
that ‘the need of the twentieth century is not so much for a 

new political faith (it has had too many) as for.a firm foundation 

for political doubt’; This seems a sound view. Every sovereign 
principle, every ideology presents itself as a truth, which pretends that 
it must not be put in doubt, if civilisation is to last, or to go forward. 

So it becomes the natural basis for dogmatism and fanaticism; and all 

those who do not like dogmatism and fanaticism come to suspect that 

truth-addiction, that clinging to a faith which appears as their corner- 
stone; to the spirit of faith they oppose the spirit of doubt. Faith begets 
intolerance: liberalism must therefore be the son of doubt. But, if we 
ask for a ‘ firm foundation for doubt (as The Times says), is not such 
a ‘ firm foundation’ again a truth and a faith? ‘ 


A Major Difficulty 


This is indeed the major difficulty of every theory of freedom; and 
so it was easy to foresee that The Times’ leader would be followed by 
many letters to the editor, some of them trying to state what kind of 
“basic political faith’ was implied by ‘a firm foundation for political 
doubt’. One writer, for instance, maintained that ‘ such a faith includes 
at least three elements, which need constant reaffirmation. First, a 
fundamental national loyalty . . . second, a free electoral system . . . 
third, an independent judiciary’. But does this mean that a liberal- 
minded man should exclude any possibility of discussion on those 
points? Certainly not. So what are the limits of that ‘faith’ which, 
being the basis for the right of doubting, is not itself subject to doubt? 

Let us begin by examining what we mean when we say that we want 
to be liberal in the sense of accepting discussion on everything we 
believe. If I seriously want to be a liberal-minded man, I must apply 
this liberal mindedness not only to every opinion, which I find in other 
people, but also to the philosophical foundations of the liberal attitude 
itself. Obviously, I cannot expect other people to accept in advance 
any moral theory of mine about the universal obligation for all men to 
understand each other, as a condition of myself being morally obliged 
to understand theirs. In the same way, I am not allowed to consider 
any theory of mine asthe necessary basis of my will to understand 
others, and therefore as something which cannot be put in question 
without endangering the existence of that moral will. If I am really 
anxious to understand my interlocutors—and this means understanding 
the points upon which they are not agreeing with me, because what is 
agreed upon is no subject for further discussion—then I must be pre- 
pared to question even those of my beliefs which I may happen to 
consider as the necessary foundation of that will-to understand. I must 
be prepared to put everything in question in the same way as I ask 
other people, whom I try to understand and whom I want to understand 
me, to do the same with their beliefs. Everything, which is asked for, 
must be put on the table of this discussion. No card can be kept out of 
the play. Nothing can be put under the table, on the grounds that 
otherwise the table would collapse, and could not support the play 
any longer. 


Soeratic Rule of Discussion 

Of course, up to this point, it could be said that this is nothing else 
than the old socratic rule of discussion: the only moral rule which, 
according to Socrates, ought to be followed not only in this life but 
also in any other form of possible future existence, if life (as he said) 
was to be worth living. In socratic words, all Jogos must be submitted 
to the dialogos. Every truth, every belief, every theory must be sub- 
mitted by its author or follower to critical examination, with the same 
sincere will to understand the criticism of others and, if necessary, to 
proceed to the requested corrections and changes of mind, which the 
other participants in the dialogue are expected to show. 

This may seem obvious nowadays (although it was not so obvious 
in the century of Socrates, who was put to death for it as a dangerous 


heretic). I wonder if what follows is equally obvious. What we have 
said implies, too, that no Jogos can ever be considered as the absolute 
basis for the dialogos. In other words: no theory, no logic, no meta- 
physic, no universal account of the nature of things, no revelation, no 
religion, no theology may be considered as something that, being the 
ultimate reason of our duty to enter into the dialogue, could claim the 
right not to be questioned or discussed in it. 

This is exactly the opposite of what the majority of moral philo- 
sophers have always maintained in the past, and still maintain in 
the present. As to the relation between the knowledge of truth and the 
moral will, the most common view is that the moral will cannot subsist 
without the knowledge of truth. The absolute structure of reality is 
such; therefore I must act in such and such a manner. This is in fact 
the constant pattern wherever moral will is founded on knowledge, on 
goodness, on truth. So, in almost any religion and almost any philosophy 
the believing or the thinking man must first of all accept a certain 
set of beliefs; then he will acquire the possibility of acting morally. 
Even Descartes who, at the beginning of modern thought was the 
strongest champion of the duty of putting everything in question, was 
so convinced that no ethics could subsist without a theoretical founda- 
tion of some universal truths, that he felt bound to provide his so- 
called ‘ provisional ethics’ for the period in which the great building 
of science had to be demolished and reconstructed. 

All this does not mean, of course, that universal truths have no 
relevance to moral education. Any doctrine may claim that knowledge 
of its content has proved or will prove useful in urging men to the 
dialogue, that is, to foster the basic moral will of mutual understanding. 
But none of them can claim that its own presence is so necessary that 
men will never be prepared to put anything else in question, if they 
put its truth in question. In fact, the only thing which is absolutely 
necessary is the willingness to put everything in question: the will to 
understand the reasons, the outlook, and the needs of others, resisting 
at every moment the desire to understand only one’s own reasons and 
perspectives and needs. 


Moral Corner-stone 

This will, and this will only, is the corner-stone of all moral life. The 
more it is exercised and developed, the more civilised is a civilisation. 
But under this corner-stone there is no other corner-stone. In other 
words, the only absolute of which I may speak (if I like to use 
that old term) is this will to understand. The only absolute, which 
I may consider as such, is not a thing, nor a truth, nor a person. 
It is only my absolute will to consider everything else as relative, 
that is, as something faced with which I have always to examine 
whether its consideration by others may correct and limit its con- 
sideration by me. In this lies the ultimate justification of what I would 
call the supreme moral rule: the Golden Rule, that is, the respect 
for the freedom of others. 

It is clear, I think, why this demonstration of the absolute autonomy 
of the will to understand may appear unacceptable to all those who are 
influenced by the traditional idea that no morals can exist except on 
the basis of some doctrinal truth. But even those who take this 
traditional point of view would admit that man is the more liberal, the 
less the amount of truth which he excludes from discussion. Consider, for 
instance, a member of the Roman Catholic church, and a member of the 
Church of England. To the first, truth is the Holy Bible, according to 
its interpretation by the Roman Church. To the second, truth is also 
in the Bible, but its interpretation, at least to a large extent, is left to the 
critical insight of his conscience. We are accustomed to characterise this 
difference by saying that, as to interpretation, Protestants are more 
liberal than Catholics. That means that, in everything that concerns the 
interpretation of the Holy Scripture, the Protestant feels that the moral 
harm, which his fellow churchmen might incur through a wrong inter- 
pretation of the divine word, is less great than the moral danger which 
he himself would incur by unduly curtailing the freedom of conscience 
and discussion. of his fellow churchmen. Here the principle of dialogue 
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(if we may call it so) is clearly showing its influence. The will to ~ 


understand somebody else’s interpretation appears as more important 
than the will to exclude his error from one’s point of view of a 
dogmatically presupposed truth. : 

But what about the Bible itself? The convinced Protestant is no 
freer than the convinced Catholic to put the Koran in its place. If you 
ask both whether they think that the will to understand, the respect for 
freedom of conscience, must also apply to those who happen to find 
the Koran truer than the Bible, they will probably not deny it, but both 
say that in this case the situation is in a way reversed. For if you 
do not accept the Bible as an absolute foundation, then even the moral 
rule of understanding other men and respecting the freedom of their 
consciences loses its basis and rests on air. They will say, this basic 
moral rule depends on the fact that we are all sons of God, created 
by Him in His likeness, and therefore, being brothers and equals, it is 
our duty to understand each other.’ So the situation is reversed, because 
here a doctrine, a truth, a theological state of affairs has become the 
-theoretical foundation of the will to understand. A logos becomes the 
basis for the duty of entering into the dialogue. And so that Jogos 
becomes immediately something which can no longer be discussed. 

Dialogue is thus barred from that Jogos. Liberalism, freedom of 
conscience, the right to put everything in question, the duty to under- 
stand the doubts of others, are not admitted into the domain of that 
truth. The result of this situation is that a real dialogue is impossible 
between all those who accept this exclusion and all those others who are 
not prepared to exclude from the dialogue the alleged foundation of the 
dialogue itself. In this situation, ethics becomes ‘ Christian ethics 3 
as if it were a private concern of the members of a church. But ethics 
can never be a private concern. Ethics is the demand to go beyond 
private concerns. 


‘A Real Dialogue’ 

Therefore, the more active members of a church tend to go beyond 
its confines in the attempt to bring other people into it. But missionaries 
are not necessarily partners in a dialogue with their converts. A real 
dialogue only begins if the interest with which a Christian missionary 
tries to convert a Muslim to what he thinks to be the truth is no greater 
than the sincere interest with which he himself tries to understand the 
religious truth of the Muslim, being prepared to accept it if it eventually 
proves more convincing to him than his previous faith. But if he really 
comes to this attitude of mind, then again, his will to understand is no 
longer based either on Christian or on Muslim truth. Both those 
truths are now in the dialogue, which supports and brings them into 
the moral community of understanding. 

I have chosen some examples from the field of religious experience, 
because the idea that freedom presupposes truth and doubt presupposes 
faith is more common in that field. The same applies, of course, not 
only to religious, but also to any kind of moral or political ideology, 
in as much as they presuppose the acceptance of certain doctrines. But 
what of people who are not addicted to any dogmatic creed, either 
religious or political? Take, for instance, those ‘ rationalist’ philoso- 
phers (many of them very distinguished ones), who have tried to detach 
men from the blind addiction to a faith and to direct them towards 
reason. They have endeavoured to do so by teaching them the right 
rational procedures of attaining truth. But this may be just another way 
of being illiberal. The great majority of rationalist thinkers believe 
that their job: is to study logic, that is, to discover and to explain the 
right ways of reasoning and of demonstrating the truth, so that men, 
applying and respecting those logic rules, may discuss better between 
themselves, and understand each other. How could they, indeed, under- 
stand each other if they had not a common instrument of reasoning, 
which is, in fact, the logic? So, over more than 2,000 years they have 
written an impressive number of theories of logic; in fact ever since 
Aristotle, who wrote the first, although he never used it and never 
dreamed that it should be used in any kind of investigation or discus- 
sion performed with serious men, that is, with men seriously concerned 
with the subject of their research and not only with playing with words. 

But now, what about two professors, teaching logic at two different 
universities, say Padua and Pavia? In order to become professors, 
neither of them must have repeated, in his books, what the other happens 
to have said before: otherwise his elder colleagues, called to examine 
his works to ascertain if he deserved a chair, would have considered 
him as lacking any originality in logic. This means that very probably 
the logic of the professor of Padua will not be the same as the logic 
of the professor of Pavia. What logic will they use, then, if they want 
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to understand each other? The logic of Padua or the logic of Pavia? — 
If a Hegelian has to discuss with an Aristotelian, will they choose Greek 
logic, or German dialectic? Or will they be compelled to drop, for the 
purposes of their discussion, every theoretical presupposition about the 
right rational tools, and to use the only tool which does not presuppose 
anything else, that is, their keen and candid will to understand? 


Understanding Other People 

In other words, if I am required to try to understand what other 
people mean and want, I am required, in this sense, to be reasonable: 
to use my reason. But my reason is my reason. I cannot, therefore, first 
allow any other reason to teach me what and when and how I must use 
my own. If that other reason speaks to me, then of course I shall listen 
te it: but this already is the dialogue, not a condition of its taking 
place. There must be no pretence that my interlocutor accepts my logic 
before having discussed it as he cannot pretend that I accept his. If 
I do so, if before the discussion, thinking that it is necessary for it, 
I presuppose that my interlocutor is bound to use the same rational or 
logical method of thinking that I suppose I am going to use myself, 
then my position is very much the same as the position of those dog- 
matic followers of a faith, who, knowing in advance that I have a soul 
as they have, and knowing what is good for my soul better than I 
myself, cannot understand that I may refuse their help for salvation, if 
The real 
difference, therefore, is not between faith and reason, irrationalism and 
rationalism, belief and logic, as it is not between logic: and dialectic 
and any other presupposed way of thinking, as long as they are con- 
sidered in themselves as forms of mental experience. The real difference 
is between all those mental situations, in so far as they pertain to me 
and have a part in what I think, and those pertaining to others, which 
I still do not know and want to know about. The only real difference 
is between everything that I already possess in the world of my logos, 
and my will to go beyond this in the dialogue. To this will to under- 
stand, nothing can be prescribed in advance, except to be itself and 
nothing else but itself. 

Certainly the more modern: logic, especially in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, reduces itself to a science of meaning and language, the more 
useful it becomes in that particular field, in which exist vocabularies - 
and grammars. Although good writers may have written all their lives 
in their mother tongue without opening a dictionary or a grammar, 
nobody would say that such books are for that reason not useful. But 
the point is, that with this new interpretation of the limited task of 
the logic, we are back in that field, in which we have already admitted 
that so many theories and truths may be useful in helping men towards 
the will to understand. They are helps, not reasons. The life-belt, 
which helps me to swim, is not the reason for which I swim. If I am 
too lazy to stop my car before a zebra crossing, and my disposition 
to understand the reasons of the pedestrians, who may be more in a 
hurry than I am, is strengthened by the desire to avoid a report by a 
policeman, that means that the policeman is useful, but not that my 
good behaviour is conditioned only by his presence, and can be good 
only because of his presence. This applies, of course, to any other 
instrument of what we call civilisation, which is useful as long as it is © 
needed as a help, from the laws of the state to the laws of Moses. But 
our moral preference is always for the man who behaves well even in 
a town without laws and without policemen. ; ; 

So the point that the ultimate faith we need is nothing else but the 
faith in the right of doubting, reveals itself as identical with what many 
philosophers have called the autonomy, the absolute independence, of 
the moral principle. : 


An Absolute Moral Value 
Those philosophers have pointed out that no principle, and no will, 
can be said to possess an absolute moral value, if it is supported or 
actuated by any kind of different motive, whether it be the wish to gain 
an advantage or the fear of incurring punishment or danger. If my 
following the Golden Rule has to have a real moral value, I must not 
follow it because this will bring me some other good. (Not even the 
personal satisfaction of seeing such behaviour consistent with some 
religious commandments or philosophical theories.) I must follow it 
only because I think that I must follow it, that is, without any other — 
additional reason. But this is the same situation with which I am con- 
fronted when I find that my will to understand, my will to be reason- 
able by understanding the reasons of others, does not necessarily pre- 
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suppose any other reason. This is therefore’the sole reason why the 
only faith which I need in order to be moral, or to be liberal (which 
is exactly the same thing), is the faith in my duty to admit doubt on 
everything which other people may wish to discuss even if I am quite 
convinced of its truth. This is the kind of faith that corresponds to that 
‘firm foundation for doubt’, of which The Times was speaking. But 
inorder to acquire this faith we must stop believing that the beginning 
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of everything is in the logos. For moral life, that is, for the respect 
for freedom, the beginning is in the dialogue. The beginning is in my 
constant will to understand: and to will this is my sole responsibility. 
The faith of the liberal, the faith in the duty of doubting, coincides with 
the faith in our absolute responsibility for the moral choice. But could 
we doubt even this absolute responsibility? This is what I have to 
consider in my next talk—Third Programme 


Has Science Improved House-building ? 


By LYNDON BASTINGS~ 


T is nearly twenty-five years since I last visited Britain. On that 
occasion I Spent five years here. So my present visit has given me 
an opportunity to compare conditions over a quarter of a century, 
and to note the changes that have been made in various directions. 
I have been interested mainly in progress in my own part of science— 
which is concerned with building research, particularly the building of 
homes—and it is about this field that I wish to say something here. 

I first landed in England in 1916. On my way up to. London in the 
train, I remember I was struck forcibly by the contrast between the 
kind of houses I saw and the common run of houses to which I was 
accustomed in New Zealand. So many of the English houses seemed to 
me to be so drab. I could not help noticing the sameness of general 
design; and particularly the innumerable smoky chimneys. I was con- 
scious, too, of a distinct sense of shock, as I noticed the long terraces, 
each facing a narrow street, with no front gardens and very little yard 
behind. I had been accustomed to houses built in a great variety of 
designs; with among other things a much smaller number of chimneys 
to each house. I can well remember how my aesthetic sense was 
offended by what I was seeing of England on that visit some thirty-five 
years ago. 

Since those distant days, I have developed a critical scientific sense; 
and it was this, rather than my aesthetic sense, that was most disturbed 
by my first impressions this time. On taking train once again from 
Southampton, I kept a look out for the new housing development on 
the way; and the buildings appeared to be very little different funda- 
mentally from those that came so vividly to mind from my previous 


‘Non-traditional’ construction: erecting an alaminium bungalow 
Crown copyright: by permission of the Director of Building Research 


Cavity wall: the external leaf is of clay brick, the internal leaf of light-weight 
concrete, giving better thermal insulation than there would be if both leaves 
were of brick. The cavity reduces the risk of moisture penetrating 


visit. And my thought was: is this all that scien- 
tific progress can show for over a quarter of a century 
of endeavour. to improve living conditions? Is there still 
no better method of building houses than by placing 
brick on brick, brick on brick; and no more advanced 
method of heating homes than the old open coal-fire, 
with its smoke and its grime and its cold draughts? 
That was my reaction when I arrived six months ago. 
In the interim I have had the opportunity to see much 
of what really has been achieved; and my first impres- 
sions have mellowed considerably in consequence. I 
think, however, that they are worth mentioning. 

What progress, then, have I seen to modify my 
views? I have seen first of all that the old nine-inch 
solid brick wall built by our forefathers is gradually 
giving place to the eleven-inch cavity brick wall recom- 
mended by building scientists. The two inches of air 
space inside the wall reduce the risk of moisture pene- 
tration, and, what is very important, also decrease the 
heat losses from the -house through the walls. I have 
noted, too, that the inner leaf of this double brick wall 
is being replaced here and there by light-weight 
materials like clinker blocks or foamed slag—good 
insulating materials. The result of this additional change 
is that loss of heat from the house is still further 
reduced; and the inner surfaces of the walls become 
both warmer and drier. And there is another important 
innovation of a similar character: that is the introduc- 
tion into houses of heat-insulating materials like slag- 
wool or glass-fibre. Ceilings of top floors are now 
sometimes being covered with blankets of such heat- 
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insulators, because they can reduce the loss of heat through the top of 
the house by as much as from thirty to fifty per cent. Taken together, 
these innovations are producing a dwelling, all of which is warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer. 

In the field of domestic heating, too, I see signs of a considerable 


advance from the old open fire towards more efficient and more satisfy- 


ing appliances: convector fires which supply warm air as well as radiant 
heat; 2nd openable stoves which can supply hot water to the house, or 
can be linked up with one or more radiators for the background warm- 
ing of upstairs rooms. So great is the increase in efficiency in many of 
these appliances that increased comfort is being secured at a running 
cost actually less than that of the old devices which are being replaced. 
I notice, too, that the best architects are designing their houses with 
the chimney in the middle of the house, instead of on an outside wall. 
This reduces the heat lost up the chimney by ten to twenty per cent. 


New Materials 

So much for the fuel side: now something about the new building 
materials. The whole domain of building has indeed seen a revolution 
in the number and variety of new materials that have become available. 
I have. already mentioned some of the newer concretes—clinker block 
and foamed slag—and the new heat insulation with slag-wool and glass- 
fibre: Then there are expanded clay, wood-wool, vermiculite, gypsum, 
pre-stressed concrete, and a host of others, all of which are now taking 
some place in non-traditional building activities, and all gradually find- 
ing a usefulness in the sphere of domestic buildings. Many of these 
materials are much lighter in weight than brick and concrete. Yet, 
because of their various special properties, they can, if used in the 
proper place, give as much strength and weather resistance as do the 
heavier aoa materials. So there are materials in great variety. 

In addition to materials there have also been a considerable number 
of attempts to introduce entirely new methods of construction, to 
replace the traditional brick or block wall: steel frame constructions, 
with panels of concrete or asbestos; or prefabricated sections of gypsum 
or wood-wool; or sheet-metal walls secured to frames of various kinds. 
It is most important to realise that these are not just cheap alternatives. 
Indeed, some of them, despite their advantages, have proved too costly 
to construct; others too expensive in upkeep; still others do not attain 
to a satisfactory standard of comfort or of dryness. But a number of 
them have survived the testing period and are being widely used and 
appreciated. These successful experiments ought to point the way to 
future developments. 

So far I have dealt only with domestic architecture. But I should 
like to refer briefly also to school buildings. I do so because I find 
that there are some examples of new school buildings in England, 
particularly in Hertfordshire, in which some of these more unconven- 
tional methods have been tried out wholeheartedly, and to my mind 
with very pleasing results. Traditional school construction, using heavy 
materials and conventional lay-out, is especially slow and expensive. 
But in some of the schools erected recently, use has been made of 
much lighter materials and structures, coupled with a considerable 
departure from traditional lay-out. At Wokingham, near Reading, the 
new secondary school I visited is constructed of light steel frames, clad 
with either a light-weight concrete and wood-wool panel, or with honey- 
combed gypsum slabs. In consequence of this and of the general 
design, this school has been erected faster and at a significantly lower 
cost than most other schools in the post-war years. And it bids fair 
to be a really attractive building to work in and to look upon. 

How is it that all these changes have come about? In the last 
thirty years there has been a vast increase in our fundamental know- 
ledge of the properties of materials of all kinds, both old and new. 
A great measure of this progress, in the field of building materials, 
has been due to scientific research, carried out particularly at the 
Building Research Station at Watford. All this body of research, into 
building materials.and methods of construction, into users’ needs and 
the fundamental requirements for achieving a comfortable indoor 
climate, is coming gradually to be reflected in a new attitude on the 
part of architects and builders, contractors and operatives. The sum- 
total of all this is very gratifying; and a review of it has been the 
means of mellowing very considerably my first rather adverse impres- 
sions. But gratification for some measure of achievement in the past 
must not give rise to complacency about the future. For, as we look 
around in other directions, we notice the vast strides that twenty-five 
years have made in such things as transport, or radio and telephonic 
communication, or the talking film and television, to mention only a 
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few. All these advances are based on fundamental discoveries in the 
physical sciences, in which Britain has taken a leading part. And in 


pondering on these things, I am tempted to ask myself: why is it that 


comparable progress has not been made in the equally vital field of 
building, especially of domestic building? 

There are many reasons that may occur to you. Building is a very 
much older industry than any of these others. So naturally it is much 
more deeply entrenched in tradition. It is also an industry in which 
standards have risen substantially in recent times, so that the British 


' standard of housing today compares favourably in most respects, though 


notably not in regard to heating, with houses of the same class almost 
anywhere in the world. Or, again, it is an industry which is much 
more diffuse, with much less co-ordination among its practitioners, than 
are most other industries. And its leaders consist, in large part, of 
small groups—architects, builders, and contractors—without those large 
resources and incentives that are essential for large-scale and long- 
term experimenting with new methods. Some of the larger organisations 
have, of course, been responsible for most of the successful non-tradi- 
tional methods of building to which I have already referred. But for a 
real major advance very considerable resources and incentives indeed 
are demanded. I doubt if even the New Town Development Corporations 
are able to risk experimenting on the scale that I am envisaging. So 
I have been looking around and wondering where such resource and 
incentive are likely to appear. And this has led me back again to the 
very successful experiments in school building to which I have referred. 
This experiment was jointly pioneered by the Development Group 
of the Ministry of Education and the Berkshire County Education 
Authority. These two public bodies have probably achieved something- 
which is much beyond the resources, outside of the time-scale, of any 
less comprehensive type of body. And it appears to me that just 
here there lies a challenge to the larger municipalities and local 
authorities: they can take a long view, they can provide resources and 
men. Why should such interests in Britain not combine to launch a 
really epoch-making forward step in domestic building methods? A 
wealth of new knowledge is available; and with the varied range of 
experience in non-traditional methods gained in recent years it should 
be possible to produce at least one really revolutionary advance in 
house-building, in which all the traditional amenities are preserved 
but in which costs are reduced even more substantially than has been 
achieved, say, in the Wokingham school adventure. Here is a challenge. 
What public authority in Britain will take the lead in a planned long- 
term project of revolutionary calibre; and so show the Commonwealth 
and the world that in the sphere of domestic building British applied 
science and British initiative are still pre-eminent—Home Service 


The Same Mirror Twice 


Once on a half-lit slide the cultures die 
Crouching apes return along the line 
Clear image will no more be seen, 

The paved garden crack in its decline. 
But elementary mould and bottlegreen 
Slips and formulae repopulate 

The musty surface of eternity 

The peacock, phoenix blazes with design 
A sudden hundred eyes could live to see. 


Eyes behind the frieze could move and mate 
Designing peacock proud along the brink 
Of rigid water sliding blue and-green 
Skies mirrored grass and leaves, repopulate 

' The racing surface of eternity. 
Projected shadows hurry past and shrink, 
The last losing the step and the haughty eye, 
And one lamenting shrivelled world might say 
The end is to be found in no god’s lap, 
Comet’s tail sweeps bare where eyes had been. 


But if a thought hiding in blue and green 
Maintained the surface of eternity— 
The proud tail shuts the landscape like a map 
And one step brushes this design away. 
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Post-war Soviet Literature 


By ERNEST SIMMONS 


* 


NE is struck by the extraordinary disparity between the vast 
amount of literary activity in the Soviet Union today and 
the, rather low average of acceptable accomplishment. Since 
the war, the preponderant majority of Stalin Prize winners 


-in literature have been new, young writers or hitherto unknown ones, 


most of whom had received their training in journalism, In truth Soviet 
critics have recently been ominously expostulating against those ‘ keepers 
of silence’ among the older and famous writers. And it is true that 
since the war nothing of consequence has emerged from the pens of 
the three most talented of Soviet authors—Sholokhov, Leonoyv, and 
Pasternak. It would almost appear that those writers of .stature who 
had grown up in the relative freedom of the nineteen-twenties and 
nineteen-thirties have gone on literary strike against the post-war period 
of rigid regimentation in Soviet literature. And 
certainly none of the new novelists who has gained 
fame since the end of the war can be compared with 
the older fiction writers such as Sholokhov, Fedin, 
Alexei Tolstoy, and Leonoy; no one in poetry with 
Mayakovsky and Pasternak; and the brilliance of the 
early formalist criticism is nowhere reflected in the 
highly controlled criticism today. Further, post-war 
controls have effectively stilled or forced into 
acquiescence such first-class writers as Zoshchenko 
and Akhmatova, as controls in the past ended the 
careers of Zamyatin, Babel, Pilnyak, and Olesha, to 
mention only a few of the best-known names. 

If all imaginative literature tends to exalt its 
subject as the most adequate mirror of life, Soviet 
literature today is compelled to exalt it as a mirror 
of idealised Soviet life. Few Soviet novels today, for 
example, can do without the Stakhanovite worker. 
Though work is glorified in the Soviet Union, and 
no doubt surpassing work norms is a prevailing 
factor of Soviet reality, its reflection in literature 
takes on the unreality almost of that celebrated 
comic-strip hero, Superman. Such is the typical 
Stakhanovite feat in Vera Panova’s Stalin Prize- 
winning 1949 novel, Bright Shore. The little milkmaid, Nyusha, goes to 
the dairy at three in the morning and works on the prize cow Strelka for 
eight milkings until ten-thirty at night. The cow finally breaks the 
world record for milk yield, while-it appears that the whole of the 
Soviet Union cheers on Nyusha’s labour heroism. 

Of course, the positive heroes and heroines in post-war literature find 
their justification in the new behaviour pattern established by Soviet 
psychology. Soviet psychologists over the past fifteen years have ran- 
sacked every department of their science in an effort to develop; within 
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Leonid Leonoy 


Mikhail Sholokhov 


Vera Panova, awarded the Stalin Prize 
for her novel, Bright Shore 


the broad postulates of Soviet Marxian theory, a version of man as a 
responsible, self-disciplined individual, who dedicates himself, through 
the directing of his own will, to altruistic purposes. Clearly this kind 
of person offers better raw material for heroism than that permitted 
by the earlier determinist views of man responding more or less blindly 
to cultural, psychological, and physiological stimuli. In this scheme 
of things, the positive-hero becomes a kind-of male Cinderella type. 
The tragic, for example, the dominating life-experience of heroism in 
western literature, must give way to a lasting note of positive optimism 
and affirmation in the Soviet hero today. In truth, it was the tragic 


essence in the pre-war heroes of Soviet literature that gave them their 
lasting and memorable value—in Grigori Melekhoy of Sholokhov’s 
Quiet Don, 


in Levinson in Fadeyev’s The Rout, in Chapayev in 
Furmanovs’ novel of the same name, and in Kurilov 
in Leonov’s Road to the Ocean. 
_ The hero of Soviet literature is the very quint- 
essence of affirmation and ultimate victory. He is 
nearly always a Communist. He may have certain 
weaknesses, tiresomely designed, and often the only 
element of dramatic conflict—impulsiveness, pride, 
a desire to sidestep the collective and do everything 
himself, hostility to innovation, or failure to educate 
a wife lacking his Bolshevik virtues. But always it is 
the secondary Communist Party official who sets the 
erring hero back on the path of party virtue, as in 
the case of the headstrong hero in Balayevsky’s 
Cavalier of the Gold Star, the hero in Panova’s 
Kruzhilikha, who fails to make the most of the 
factory collective, or the hero in Koptyaeva’s Dr. 
Ivanov, who ignores the strivings of his beautiful 
young wife for a career. But in all such post-war 
novels, the District Party Secretary, all-wise and 
omniscient, has become the helpful animal stereo- 
type, as essential a part of the story as the hero 
himself. 
You may well ask: how are such stereotyped 
: characters and uniformity of theme maintained in 
Soviet literature? Since. the total manufacturing process of the 
printed word (paper, presses, publishing houses, distribution) is 
ultimately under government control, the party has an economic 
stranglehold on the whole output and content of literature. The propa- 
ganda line that determines the broad direction of literary content is 
usually dictated in the Politburo and announced in resolutions of the 
Central Committee which have almost the force of law. Authors are 
obliged to hew to the line through a system of checks in the form 
of party fractions that exist in the Union of Soviet Writers and on 
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the boards of the literary magazines and large government publishing 
firms. Finally, all literary work that appears in print must receive 
the approval of Glavlit, the official government censorship office. It 
is safe to say that few of the notable artistic works of pre-war Soviet 
literature—and there have been some very fine ones—would be 
officially acceptable if offered for publication in this post-war period 
of rigid regimentation. When they are occasionally reprinted, textual 
changes are introduced to bring them ‘ up to date’ ideologically. 

Such inclusive and rigid controls of literature in the Sgviet Union 
require an omniscient authority as an infallible point of reference for 
both creative writers and critics. Stalin has been pressed into service. 
His sparse published comments on literature have been diligently col- 
lected and are used again and again by critics, appropriately and in- 
appropriately, to illuminate the obvious in the recent party line in 
literature. In short, Stalin in Soviet literature today has taken on the 
stature of a legendary folk figure still haunting the earth, a kind of fairy 
godfather who changes everything by his mere presence, by a telephone 
conversation, or by his reported interest in the characters. He is more 
than a Soviet god, for his miracles are not only performed in his life- 
time, but people believe in them in his lifetime. Stalin has touched 
socialist realism with his party wand and has transformed it into 
socialist unrealism. In truth, one may well wonder what has happened 
to that much vaunted credo of Soviet literature—socialist realism— 
since the 1946 resolution of the Central Committee on literary matters. 
That is, under the burden of such uncompromising controls one natur- 
ally asks the question: can post-war literature have any relevance at 
all to the reality of life in the Soviet Union? A recent Soviet interpre- 
tation of socialist realism, in keeping with the new party policy in 
literature, ‘conveys the notion of utter irrelevance. 

The critic writes: 

In describing whatever contradictions the Soviet writer notices in life, 
in depicting the struggle between the new socialist principles and the 
vestiges of the past in the minds of people, he knows that to show all 
this correctly, he must have a clear understanding of the fact that 
under conditions of Soviet reality the new is bound to win. . . the 
writer who, in depicting the vestiges of the past in the minds of 
people, merely records events without ‘interfering’ in their course, 
without taking sides as a champion of the new .. . such a writer is 
not a socialist realist... . ; 

And I should add that this critic goes on to condemn certain characters 
in recent Soviet literature as ‘non-typical’ and as ‘ gross violation of 
truth’, because the cowardice of one, an army officer, leads to the 
destruction of a division, and because a soldier in another work displays 
human weaknesses. These characters are ‘slanders against reality’. 

It appears, then, that in this new world of Soviet reality, vice can 
never triumph over virtue, evil over good. The cards are eternally 
stacked against the bad man; he is not even real, at least if he succeeds. 
It is acceptable to write about bad people in Soviet literature today only 
as foils for the good; they are either reformed in the end, gaoled, or 
killed off. This amounts almost to a new kind of theology: Christian 
theology allows for unregenerate badness on earth; the guilty pay in 
hell. Communist theology insists that badness can never succeed—at 
least, only in the unsocialistic realism in Europe and America. Thus 
socialist realism today in Soviet literature seems to have been trans- 
formed into the unreality of a kind of Soviet fairy-tale literature, in 
which the wicked stepmother, steeped in bourgeois survivals, always 
gets her just deserts in the end, and the persecuted komsomolka heroine 
always marries the brave Communist hero and lives happily ever after- 
wards in the socialist paradise of the U.S.S.R. : : 

After the 1946 resolution, the socialist realist thought he was safe 
if his characters represented the typical in Soviet life, according to a 
party idealised formula of the typical. But once again he was wrong, 
for with the very best of intentions, it appears that his conception of 
the typical has recently turned out to be a-typical: For Malenkoy, 
in his speech on October-6, criticised the current notion of the typical 
in literature, and added a new dimension to the terms. He said: 

In the Marxist-Leninist understanding, the typical by no means 
signifies some sort of statistical average. Typicalness corresponds to the 
essence of the given social-historical phenomenon; it is not simply the 
most widespread, frequently occurring, and ordinary phenomenon. The 
typical is the basic sphere of the manifestation of the party spirit in 
realistic art. The problem of typicalness. is always a political problem. 
When the Soviet writer is so conditioned by the demand for con- 

formity to such an absurd party ideal of reality, then the Communist 
art of sinking in literature has reached its lowest point. For example, 
the hero and heroine in Alexander Kron’s recent play, ‘ Candidate of 
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the Party’, are described in a climactic scene, sitting in the open 
terrace of the roof of the Moskva Hotel. It is a beautiful night; the 
ruby stars of the Kremlin glow. The couple sip their wine and talk 
to the soft strains of a waltz in a situation that is romantic and in an 
atmosphere that is vibrant with love. The eager heroine asks the leading 
question: ‘Tell me, do you ever have a sacred daydream? Do you 
know what I mean? Something fantastic, almost unattainable, but 
something that you do not wish to forgo? ’ 

The hero answers: ‘I do. I would like to talk with Comrade Stalin! ’ 


We must conclude, then, that by virtue of the official controls, Soviet _ 


literature today is compelled to reflect a negative sense of the reality of 
Soviet life today.—Third Programme 


Russia and the Jews 


IN THE COURSE OF A TALK broadcast in the B.B.C.’s European Service, 
the Chief Rabbi, the Very Rev. Dr. ISRAEL BRODIE, said: 


““T had not been at ease, nor quiet nor at rest but troubles came ”. 
This melancholy verse from the Book of Job might well describe the 
present feelings of bitterness, disgust, disillusionment, and anxiety experi- 
enced by the remnant of the Jewish people. The remnant consists of those 
who, like us in this true democracy of Great Britain, can be articulate, 
and those who perforce dwell in lands where they dare hardly breathe a 
whisper of their fearful sorrow. 

‘After all the horrible experiences of recent years, Jews were entitled 
to look for some easement and tranquillity even in a scarred and divided 
Europe, where the anti-Semite would finally cease from troubling. There 
seemed to be justification for such a hopeful prospect. The most frightful 
lesson writ largé in the human and material devastations of Europe and 
beyond had confirmed the proposition that anti-Semitism as a political 
weapon did not pay. Moreover the road to Zion re-born was paved with 
encouragements of goodwill in which for a rarity east and west did 
meet. Anti-Semitism had been listed as a crime in the totalitarian countries 
dominated by the Soviet: that fact had been a proud boast of’ the 
Communists and their sympathisers everywhere. But the recent attacks 
on Jews patterned by Moscow have shattered the boasts and claims of the 
friends of the Soviet. It is idle sophistication born of fear and quibble 
for apologists for Communism to maintain that the references to their 
Jewish origin of those now accused in Moscow of murder and treason, 
of those recently tried in Prague, of those who are threatened in Poland 
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and east Germany, have nothing to do with anti-Semitism. But clearly ~ 


the constant use of the word Jewish in a sinister context of vicious hate, 
treason charges and vile condemnation can only be interpreted as a 

_ deliberate intention to stir up latent anti-Semitism and dangerous suspicion 
of the loyalty of those who still bear the name Jew. In eastern Europe 
there are precedents for those in authority to instigate and enrage the 
masses to acts of bloodshed and horror. The preposterous accusations 
repeated in Prague and Moscow and east Germany are couched in part 
in language reminiscent of Nazi propaganda—I should even say of the 
insulting charges against Jews in medieval days. Totalitarianisms are linked 
in unholy alliance, it would seem. 

“We thave had reports, often contradictory, from time to time of the 
Jewish situation in eastern Europe, in Russia and the countries dominated 
by its imperialistic sway. While the practice of Judaism by the elderly 
has been restrictively tolerated, Zionism and Zionists have been sup- 
pressed. Yet Zionism is the movement—a mass movement—which has 
inspired Jews for more than half a century to assert their will to survive 
and be revived in the time of the greatest miseries of their history. The 
ideals of Zionism, which are linked with Israel’s national and universal 
hooves first taught of the prophets, enabled Jews, particularly in darkest 
Russia and in east and central Europe, to brave the onslaughts of a 
merciless and persistent anti-Semitism. This anti-Semitism used the crude 
bludgeonings of beastly pogroms or the poisoned rapier of pseudo-scientific 
theories of race. Now Zionism is being grossly and falsely derided; its great 
-milestone of fulfilment, the establishment of the State of Israel, denigrated 
and smeared. 

“To those of us who know the great humanitarian, non-political work 
of the Joint Distribution Committee of America, the-charges which have 
been made against it by Moscow are fantastic. I do not wish to enter 
into any possible appraisement of or speculation-on the motives of the 
Russian leaders in their attacks upon Jews in connection with criminal 
charges against the State. I and my fellow-Jews at this time tremble for 
the fate*and future of the estimated 2,500,000 of our brethren who are in 
those lands which are behind the Iron Curtain» We pray for their welfare. 
I hope that my words can reach them. I would say to them: Be strong 
and of good courage. Do not despair. ‘The Guardian of Israel neither 


slumbereth nor sleepeth: I pray that the God ‘of our fathers, Abraham, ~ 


Isaac, and Jacob, the I Am THAT I AM, will so turn the hearts of :your 
governments as to enable you if you so desire to reach the place of your 
longing ’- 5 ee : . f 
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Can the Christian Creeds Be Defended? 


By R. H. THOULESS 


N the Church of England, as in many other Christian churches, 

we repeat the words of three-ancient creeds at various points in 

our services. We affirm our belief in certain formulae which were 

agreed upon in the fifth century or earlier, and the candidate for 
adult baptism is required to affirm that he steadfastly believes what is 
said in one of these creeds (a form of the Apostles’ Creed). Not all 
church members are agreed about the suitability of these creeds for the 
purposes for which they are used. To some they seem to be the sheet- 
anchor of the Christian faith; to others they appear as ancient fetters 
on the freedom of Christian thought and as obstacles to the person of 
enquiring mind who wishes to join a Christian church. Is there any 
justification for this last view? 

This is a question to be considered by the laity as well as the rulers 
of the Church, by the ordinary layman as well as the theologian. I am 
not myself a theologian or a clergyman, but as a lay member of the 
Church of England, I feel concerned with the question of /whether 
there are unnecessary obstacles placed in the way of those wishing to 
be members of that Church. I do not think it is reasonable to feel 
such loyalty to the bishops at the time of the Reformation that we 
must not question their decision on this subject. 


Defining Conditions of Membership 


There is, of course, much to be said in defence of the creeds. Their - 


purposes of stating what are the necessary beliefs of all Christians and 
of excluding erroneous or heretical beliefs are both valuable. Any social 
group finds itself under the necessity of defining its conditions of 
membership, and theré is good reason for considering that a church 
has a further task of declaring what it regards as true and what it 


-regards as false in religious beliefs. I think, however, that some difh- 


culty arises from these two purposes being not altogether compatible. 
In the elaboration of creeds to combat heresies, they were made to 
include much that cannot reasonably be regarded as part of the neces- 
sary belief of all Christians. For example, we may agree that belief in 
“the Holy Ghost’ is an essential part of the Christian faith, without 
thinking that He ‘proceedeth from the Father and the Son’ is also 
essential. That last clause was inserted to contradict certain opinions 
which were regarded (perhaps rightly) by the early theologians as 
erroneous, but it does not appear to most of us at the present day that 


- it would make any difference to a man’s religious or devotional life 


if he considered that this statement, “He proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son’, was false or that it was meaningless. 

If we feel in the present day inclined to look critically at some 
elements in our ancient creeds, we must not undervalue the spiritual 
and intellectual qualities of their makers. That they lived during the 
first five centuries of the Christian era does not entail that they were 
less well qualified, by sanctity, by intellectual acumen, and by knowledge 
of the Scriptures, to distinguish truth from error than would be a 
theologian of the present day. So I think we should be somewhat critical 
of a common statement that ‘the modern man cannot allow himself 
to be shackled by an outworn creed’. The word ‘ outworn’ seems to 
imply that a statement becomes false merely by being old. Obviously, 
if what the creed makers said was tre in the fifth century, there is no 
reason for regarding it as less true today. The multiplication table is 
older than the creeds, but it is by no means ‘ outworn’. To reject a 
statement because it was made a long time ago is as foolish as to 
accept it merely because it is old. 

It is neither the early date of the makers of the creeds nor any 
intellectual defect that they had as compared with the modern man 
that should make us cautious in accepting some of the statements made 
in the creeds. It is not that something was done imperfectly in the 
early centuries of church history that we could do better now. Rather, 
I think, we may find reasonable cause for doubt as to whether the 
makers of the creeds were not attempting something which was not 
possible either then or now; whether they were not trying to make 
language do something which language cannot do. © 

If there is no. sense in the word ‘ outworn’ in the phrase ‘ shackled 


by an outworn creed’, there may be more sense in the word ‘ shackled ’. 
Do creeds act as intellectual shackles in any sense? If so, we cannot be 
content with another of the current phrases of liberal religious thought: 
“the need for restating the ancient religious creeds in terms of modern 
thought’. More than that is necessary. A man is not freed because a 
set of ancient shackles is replaced by another set of more modern 
design. The essential problem would be one of changing our valuation 
of the creeds, not merely of restating them. 

Another thing which can and should be said in defence of the creeds 
is that, as devotional incantations, they are magnificent. ‘God of God, 
Light of Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten not made, Being of 
one substance with the Father, by Whom all things were made’. We are 
moved by the beauty and majesty and devotional intensity of these 
words; so moved that we may overlook the dubious metaphysical asser- 
tions the clauses contain: “ Begotten not made’ and ‘ of one substance 
with the Father’. These I call dubious, not because we have reason 
merely to doubt their truth, but because the modern thinker is bound to 
feel a much graver doubt as to whether they are even meaningful, that is 
whether it makes any sense either to assert or to deny such statements 
about the Godhead. We are, perhaps, more acutely aware than were 
the philosophers of the early centuries of the Church of the limitations 
of the use of language, and very doubtful whether a system of verbal 
symbols which were originated to orient ourselves with respect to the 
material world and to each other is capable of making meaningful 
statements about the nature of the Godhead or about the divinity of 
Christ. 

If this sounds like typically modern scepticism, we may remind our- 
selves that a very similar thought was expressed by some of the early 
theologians themselves. St. Athanasius himself, one of the principal 
architects of the Nicene Creed, in his letters to Bishop Serapion con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, said: ‘ Nor is it fitting to ask such questions 
about the Godhead. For God is not as man that we should dare to 
ask human questions about Him. We ought, therefore, to be silent on 
these matters and to disregard these people’. These people were the 
heretics about whom he was writing, who said that the Holy Spirit was 
begotten by God the Father. ‘ But’, Athanasius went on, ‘lest our 
silence should furnish an excuse for their effrontery, let them listen’. 


‘Thoughts Too Great for Words’ 

The great contemporary of Athanasius, St. Hilary of Poitiers, wrcte 
even more plainly: “The errors of heretics and blasphemers force us 
to deal with unlawful matters, to scale perilous heights, to speak un- 
utterable words, to trespass on forbidden ground. Faith ought in silence 
to fulfil the commandments, worshipping the Father, reverencing with 
Him the Son, abounding in the Holy Spirit, but we must strain the poor 
resources of our language to express thoughts too great for words. The 
error of others compels us to err in daring to embody in human terms 
truths which ought to be hidden in the silent veneration of the heart’. 

The matter could hardly be more clearly expressed than in the words: 
“compels us to err’. The limitations of language are such that the 
attempt to express the inexpressible by the metaphysical statements of 
creeds directed against heresies leads necessarily to error, that is, to 
inadequacy of statement. It is somewhat paradoxical that the Christian 
believer of the twentieth century should be expected to accept as true 
these metaphysical statements which the makers of creeds themselves 
regarded as of doubtful significance although they thought they were 
necessary as devices for combating the false or meaningless assertions 
of early heretics. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the average churchman does 
not seem to find any great difficulty in the metaphysical statements of 
the creeds. He is more likely to find difficulty in some of the historical 
statements to which-I shall return later. He is indeed unhappy (and I 
think rightly so) about the clauses in the so-called ‘ Athanasian Creed ’ 
which seem to assert that one can only be in a state of salvation if one 
believes all the statements of that creed. He may see no reason to doubt 
them and yet may not believe that this acceptance is a necessary 
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condition of salvation. Yet he recognises these condemnatory clauses as a 
statement about the creed and not part of its content, and he feels free 
to reject them while accepting the content. He probably does. not 
imagine that he understands the metaphysical statements of the creeds. 
Not understanding them, he sees no reason for disbelief. 

Yet these metaphysical statements have had serious consequences, 
mostly in the past but lasting to the present. Apart from the terrible 
history of religious persecution when many people were burnt at the 
stake for denying some metaphysical statement of orthodox church 
doctrine, we have the present situation of the churches of the west 
(including the Roman and Anglican Communions) and of the east 
(including the Greek Orthodox Church) which have been divided by 
the impassable doctrinal gulf created by the fact that one side says in 
the Nicene Creed that the ‘ Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son’ while the other says that the ‘ Holy Ghost proceedeth from the 
Father ’. I suppose that both sides would condemn eyen more strongly 
the suggestion that the difference may be altogether illusory because 
neither proposition can be meaningfully asserted. Yet this is a position 
to which St. Athanasius and St. Hilary, if we can judge from the 
passages read earlier, might not find themselves unsympathetic. 

~I have already said, however, that it is the historical atid not the 
metaphysical clauses in the creeds which may cause difficulty to the 
modern believer. It has been said that any such difficulties are not 
important since at the present day no one makes enquiry into what a 
church member believes. That is true, but it is also true that anyone 
entering the Church of England as an adult is required to declare what 
he believes. Let us consider one example of where such difficulty may 
arise. Let us suppose that a man who was not baptised. as a child feels 
himself called to accept the Christian faith and wishes to join a Christian 
Communion. Let us suppose that the body he wishes to join is the 
Church of England. He believes in the divinity of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ but not the account of the virgin birth of Christ as told in the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke. He knows that some members of 
the Church of England and even some holding high office in it share 
his opinion. Yet he cannot be baptised in the Church of England unless 
he is willing in the solemn service of baptism to perjure himself by 
saying .“ All this I steadfastly believe’, after the repetition of the 
Apostles’ Creed. This creed contains the clause ‘born of the Virgin 
Mary’ which, in fact, he does not believe. 

It may, of course, be argued that this is a necessary Christian belief 
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which should be held by all persons before they are admitted to adult 
baptism, but it remains indefensible that we should adopt a more rigid 
requirement of conformity of beliefs from catechumens than we require 
in practice from those who hold high office in the Church. If, on the 
other hand, we regard rejection of the virgin birth of Our Lord as a per- ' 
missible (though perhaps erroneous) deviation of belief from the orthodox 
standard, we are led to ask whether the Apostles’ Creed is really a 
suitable baptismal formula. We may remind ourselves that it is not — 
as old as its name implies. Ecclesiastical historians tell us that it did 
not take its present form before the fifth century, though many of its 
clauses are much older. It contains a number of historical statements 
which may be true and yet can hardly be regarded as having the same 
fundamental character as a declaration of faith in God and in Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. . : 

In the apocryphal ‘Epistle of the Apostles’ which belongs to the 
second century we have a record of what appears to be an early creed. 
This seems to have been: ‘I believe in the Father the Lord Almighty, 
and in Jesus Christ our redeemer, in the Holy Ghost the comforter, in ~ 
the holy Church, and in the remission of sins’. It might be worth con- 
sidering whether some such simple formula, not necessarily this one but 
one which was like it in simply embodying matters on which all 
Christians agree, would not be a more suitable baptismal formula than 
the more elaborate Apostles’ Creed. It would not, of course, include all 
that the Church teaches as true. No baptismal formula could be intended 
to do that, and certainly. the Apostles’ Creed does not. A baptismal 
formula is required to contain the minimum essentials of belief; the full 
teaching will always be much more. 

It has been my object here to ask questions about the creeds, 
not to answer them. These are questions which are being asked, and it 
is important that church members should consider them. Certainly no 
desire for novelty in teaching should lead us to cast unjustified doubt 
on the decisions made in the early centuries of Christian teaching. On 
the other hand, if the Christian bodies to which we belong are using the 
ancient creeds in a way that shackles improperly the freedom of 
Christian thought, or that places unnecessary obstacles in the way of 
those who feel drawn to join a church, then we are much to blame. No 
reverence for the wisdom of the past can justify us in persisting in such 
a course. Both points of view are being expressed at the present day. It 
is.for us to consider, under God’s guidance, which is right. 

j —Third Programme 


Causality in Modern Physics 


By O. R. 


VERYTHING has a cause—or so we have been brought up 
to think. If the doorbell rings it is because somebody has 
pressed the button; if there is a sudden creak in the floor, 
without apparent cause, we do not accept that; we blame a 
change in temperature, or the sudden release of a strain which has 
reached a critical value, or maybe a ghost. But we never suggest that 
something might happen without a cause. However, in quantum theory, 
which in the past twenty-five years has become an important branch 
of modern physics, it is asserted that atomic events do happen without 
cause, and it is that statement I want to discuss. I shall not be able 
to give you anything approaching a proof, but I will try te show that 
it is neither irrelevant, although it is limited to the atomic domain, 
nor, on the other hand, does it break up the solid ground on which we 
build our lives. : 
The belief in strict causality was given a scientific status in the 
seventeenth century, when Galileo and Newton started the development 
of mechanics. In a mechanical system, such as a clock, the motions 
follow strict laws and are accurately predictable. It was a triumph for 
mechanics when Newton found the general law of gravity, from which 
one could predict as widely different movements as those of a falling 
apple or of the planets in their orbits. After that, many scientists felt 
that the road was clearly mapped out for them. The world was a huge, 
immensely complicated clock; once its construction was completely 
understood it would be possible—at least in principle—to predict all 
future events. 


FRISCH 


For about 200 years science moved triumphantly in the expected 
direction, and an ever-increasing range of natural phenomena were 
shown to be subject to strict laws. Even Einstein’s relativity theory, 


‘which meant such a revolution in our mental habits, did not affect our 


belief in the strict and inexorable power of the laws of nature. But an 
important step towards shaking that belief had been taken in the second 
half of the nineteenth- century, when scientists came to realise that in 
addition to laws of the clockwork type there were laws based on 
randomness. In Monte Carlo, the visitors place their money at the mercy 
of chance, but from their random gains and losses the Bank of Monte 
Carlo derives a steady income. ‘Similarly the steady pressure which a 
gas exerts on the walls of its container results from the random impacts 
of its molecules. It is only the enormous number of molecules that 
makes that pressure appear so steady; even a minute gas bubble, barely 
visible under the microscope, contains millions of molecules. Before the 
molecular nature of gases was recognised, they were considered as 
homogeneous elastic fluids, subject to certain laws of the clockwork 
type; and many physicists must have felt a shock on realising that those 
laws were not real laws of nature at all but merely a manifestation of 
the movements of vast numbers of molecules, colliding and rebounding 


at random. 


The individual collisions of those molecules were still thought to be 
subject to the laws of classical, Newtonian mechanics. Under those laws 
the outcome of a collision, the precise way in which two colliding 
molecules would rebound, was predictable if one knew accurately how 
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the two molecules were aimed at one another. But the behaviour of ’ 


_ gas as a whole did not depend on what happened in individual collisions, 


and it is indeed quite irrelevant whether the outcome of individual 
collisions could be predicted or not. At the time when the statistical 
theory of gases was first formulated nobody doubted the strict validity 
of Newton’s laws of mechanics; but in this century, when those strict 
laws weré discarded, to be replaced by the laws of quantum theory, 
the theory of gases hardly noticed the change. 


Billiards with Molecules . 

The change, roughly speaking, was this. In classical mechanics there 
is no reason why we sh6uld not play billiards with molecules. Accord- 
ing to quantum mechanics, however, the players who substituted 
molecules for billiard balls would find that their skill was of no avail 
and that the outcome of each shot was very much a matter of chance. 
This is caused not so much by the small size but by the small mass of 
the molecular balls, and it is not due to any disturbance such as air 
resistance or friction of the cloth. The difficulty of taking accurate aim 
is best expressed through the now famous uncertainty relation, which 
was first formulated by Heisenberg in 1927. This relation states that 
the location and the speed of a particle cannot both be determined 
accurately, and that the product of the two uncertainties has a lower 
limit. This limit is inversely proportional to the weight of the particle, 
so for a relatively massive billiard ball it becomes exceedingly small 
and unimportant. In fact we could aim a billiard ball at another, placed 
as far away as our most powerful telescope can reach, and the un- 
certainty relation would not prevent us from scoring a hit. The 
uncertainty relation holds for molecules and billiard balls alike; only 
for billiard balls it is completely irrelevant. 

In the case of molecules, however, the uncertainty relation would 
interfere seriously with any attempt at taking aim. The more we try 
to place our molecule in front of our cue, the more it will tend to roll 
away sideways, and even if we succeed in hitting it we find that its 
sideways movement has caused it to go off in the wrong direction. You 
might think we could observe the sideways movement and allow for it; 
but actually we cannot do that. The fact is, fantastic though it sounds, 
that merely looking at a molecule is apt to alter its course. It is not 
the looking that does the harm, but in order to see we need light, and 
light exerts a pressure on any surface on which it falls. We need very 
fine instruments to measure that pressure, but the molecule at which we 
are looking is a very fine instrument and it will react strongly to a very 
small pressure. You might think that by using very feeble light you 
could make the disturbance as small as you like; but the crucial point 
is that you cannot make light arbitrarily feeble. 

According to quantum theory a beam of light must be pictured as a 
stream of particles. Each particle, or quantum, contains a definite 


amount of energy, which depends on the colour of the light; and the 


pressure exerted by a beam of light is the sum of all the little impacts 
of individual light quanta. However feeble a light we use, we must 
allow at least. one light quantum to be reflected from our molecule or 
else we could not possibly see it; and the disturbance caused by that 
impact is just equal to what the uncertainty relation postulates. This is 
a very brief and incomplete argument and may seem to leave a lot of 
loopholes; but actually those loopholes do not lead anywhere. Ingenious 
refinements have been suggested for determining by how much the 
impact of the light quantum had changed the speed of the particle; 
if that change were known it would no longer be a source of uncertainty. 
But actually every further complication of the measuring equipment 
leads to fresh errors. The time is past when people thought that with 
sufficient ingenuity it might be possible to get around the limit of 
accuracy which quantum theory imposes on all measurements; by now 
all those who have studied the problem are convinced that the quantum 
theory is a self-consistent whole. We cannot accept the conclusions that 
are borne out by observations and reject those that are distasteful to us. 

‘All right’, you may say, ‘we'll grant you that the result of a 
molecular collision cannot be predicted, because the location and speed 
of the two molecules cannot be determined accurately enough. But isn’t 
that just another case of causes too complex to be completely analysed, 
as in the case of weather predictions? ’ I admit it looks like that, and a 
number of physicists would agree with that view. But I, personally, do 
not think it is the right view. There is a difference between causes that 
we find too complex to analyse, and causes that cannot be analysed in 
principle. In the scientific description of phenomena, elements that are 
inaccessible in principle ought to be discarded; that has been an 
accepted rule of science for some time. It has been opposed time and 
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again, by philosophers and defenders of common sense; and the ensuing 
battle was felt to be a battle between different modes of thought. I 
think it is nothing of the kind. The common-sense picture of the world, 
like the scientific picture, is based on a lot of interpreting and ordering 
of sense data; only the common-sense view dates back into the distant 
past, even before our ancestors had human form, Common sense is pre- 
historic science, or even prehuman science, and much of it is still usable, 
like those inventions of prehistoric technology, the spear, the plough, or 
the fire. If a common-sense concept is discarded in the course of 
scientific progress, it is just one scientific concept displacing another 
one; the most natural thing in the world, and nothing to become 
nostalgic or indignant about. 

There is another, more rational objection, that has been levelled 
against discarding the idea of strict causality. Perhaps, it is said, the 
causes underlying the behaviour of molecules are inaccessible, not in 
principle, but only for the time being; and therefore it would be 
premature to discard them as long as there is a hope of finding them 
one day. This view must be carefully considered, and I should like to 
discuss for that purpose a different example, namely the phenomenon 
of radioactivity; The nucleus of a radium atom is unstable, and such 
a nucleus will eventually send out, at great speed, an alpha particle. 
Of a given amount of radium, half the nuclei will break up in that 
manner within 1,700 years. The minerals from which we extract radium 
are very much older than that, and any radium that might have been 
there originally would have completely disappeared if it were not for 
the fact that radium is continually being made by the -breaking up 
of uranium; uranium is much more long-lived, and still survives from 
some long-past catastrophe in which it was formed under enormous 
heat and pressure. We can extract radium from a piece of ore, and then 
make a second extraction a few years later; that second extraction will 
give us only young radium atoms, born during the last few years. But 
the rate of break-up among those young radium nuclei is exactly the 
same as in a sample of ordinary radium, in which the majority of the 
nuclei must be 1,000 years old or older. Many such experiments have 
been done with various radioactive substances, and the answer is always 
the same: radioactive nuclei do not grow old; they just die one day. 

That is an odd situation. What decides when a radium atom is to 
die? It does not seem to be an outside influence; chemical agents, 
heat, or pressure have no observable effect. It might be thought, then, 
that the decision is made inside the radium nucleus. It could not be 
anything like the mechanism in a time bomb because the time at which 
a radium nucleus will die is uncertain. A roulette wheel might do; 
perhaps the radium nucleus dies when the number 13 appears three 
times in succession! A mechanism of that kind has actually been sug- 
gested; the radium nucleus contains over 200 protons and neutrons, 
and it was suggested that perhaps it dies when those 200 particles in 
their extremely complicated gyrations happen to get into one particular 
position which allows the formation and escape of an alpha particle. 
In this way we could explain that the death of a radium atom seems 
to be a completely random event, and it could yet be determined by 
a mechanism of the clockwork type. 


Exciting a Hydrogen’ Atom 

There are two important objections to this kind of explanation. One 
is that there are systems much simpler than a radium nucleus which 
behave in essentially the same way. Take, for-instance, a hydrogen 
atom consisting of only two particles, a proton and an electron. It is 
possible to introduce extra energy into a hydrogen atom, which is then 
said to be excited. From that excited state it will, within a very short 
time, return to normal, giving out the extra energy in form of a light 
quantum; but the exact instant at which it will do so is again uncertain, 
and again the probability of its doing so at a given time does not depend 
on how long the atom has been excited. But even for the radium nucleus 
the clockwork explanation does not get us very far; in particular it 
does not permit us to predict at what time a particular nucleus is going 
to die. To do that we would have to watch the wheels in the clockwork, 
that is, the protons and neutrons in the nucleus as they go round. But 
that we cannot do, under the uncertainty relation: any observation of 
the position of one particle, accurate enough to be of any use, would 
cause enough recoil to throw that particle clean out of the nucelus. We 
should be in the position of a blind man trying to explore a watch with 
the tools of a blacksmith. 

But there are some measurements we can do without damaging the 
nucleus; none of them reveals any sign of ageing in a radioactive 

(continued on page 142) 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 14-20 


Wednesday, January 14 


In his last annual economic report to 
Congress President Truman reviews the 
lessons of his Administration 


Marshal. Tito elected first President -of 
Yugoslavia 


The Earl Marshal announces names of those 
chosen by the Queen. to take principal 
places in the Coronation procession. in 
Westminster Abbey 


Thursday, January 15 

Seven ringleaders of group of former lead- 
ing Nazis arrested in British zone of 
Germany : 

Ten leading Jews and their families from 
eastern Germany seek refuge in west 
Berlin 

The Duke of Edinburgh is appointed an 
Admiral of the Fleet, a Field-Marshal, 
and a Marshal of the R.A.F. 


Friday, January 16 

Twenty-five Egyptian Army officers 
arrested. The Egyptian Government 
announces ‘its decision to dissolve- all 
political parties 

Herr Dertinger, east German Foreign 
Minister, arrested for. ‘hostile activity 
against the German Democratic Republic’ 

Kenva Legislative Council votes to make 
administering of Mau Mau oath punish- 
able by death 


Saturday, January 17 


Egyptian Cabinet passes a decree law dis- 
solving political parties and extending 
duration of General eguib’s special 
powers 

U.S. Assistant Secretary of State says on 
arrival in New York that his discussions 
with Mr. Eden on Persian oil problem 
have been ‘ very satisfactory ” 

The Assembly of the Council of Europe 
debates proposed political community of 
six nations 


Sunday, January 18 


Speaker of Lower House of Persian Parlia- 
ment says Dr. Moussadeq’s request for 
extension of special powers is unconsti- 
tutional 

Pravda reports action against Russian 
officials and accuses United States of 
sending ‘whole armies of spies’ into 
Communist countries. Ten alleged spies 
arrested in Bulgaria 


Monday, January 19 


Dr. Adenauer says there is no danger of a 
Nazi revival in Germany 


More political arrests take place in Egypt 


Majlis decides to renew Dr. Moussadeq’s 
special powers 


Tuesday, January 20 


General Eisenhower inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States 

Parliament reassembles after the Christmas 
recess 


Covenant banning resale of mew cars 
abolished 
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Thetrial opened at Bordéaux last week of twenty-two former members of a Nazi S.S. battalion (twelve right, are J 
of them Alsatians) charged with having taken part in the massacre in 1944 of almost the entire Governor S 
population of the French village of Oradour-sur-Glane. The photograph shows the defendants in Secretary 0! 

court, the Germans on the left, the Alsatians on the right culture;, M 


Georg Dertinger, Foreign Minister of 

eastern Germany, who was arrested last 

week on a charge of ‘ hostile activities ’ 

against the East German State. Herr 

Dertinger was also Deputy Chairman of 

the Christian Democratic Party in 
eastern Germany 


With the traditional ceremony of breaking a bottle of whisky over the 
bows of one of the boats, the Tay Salmon Rod Fishing season opened 
on January 15: a photograph taken on the banks of Loch Tay. 


eS: 


A bleak landscape photographed in the 


An incident in the international rugby mat} 
Wales by eight 


se 


lisenhower, new President of the United States, phptographed last week with members 
abinet and advisers. Seated, on the President’s right are, left to right: Herbert Brownell, 

George Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury; Richard Nixon, Vice-President; on his 
jer Dulles, Secretary of State; Charles Wilson, Secretary of Defence. Standing, left to 
‘Dodge, Director of the Budget; Mrs. O. Culp Hobby, Federal Security Agency Director; 
t Adams, President’s Assistant; Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce; Douglas McKay, 
mmterior; Arthur Summerfield, Postmaster General; Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary for Agri- 
Durkin, Secretary of Labour; Henry C. Lodge, Ambassador-designate to the United 
5 Nations; and Harold E. Stassen, head of, 

the Mutual Security Agency 


Twelve works by British sculptors have been 
selected as entries for the International 
Sculpture Competition on the subject of ‘ An 
Unknown Political Prisoner’; they are’ on 
view at ‘the New Burlington Galleries, 

: : London. Two of the entries: above, by 
see : : Elizabeth Frink; left, by Trevor Bates 


lds last week 


| ardiff on Saturday when England beat 
| to three 


The scene in St. Peter’s, Rome, on January 15 as 
the Pope, in the presence of a congregation number- 
ing many thousands, conferred the red hat. on 
seventeen of the twenty-four cardinals whom he 
had proclaimed earlier in the week. The new 
cardinals are seen walking in procession up the 
nave to make their obeisances to His Holiness 
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‘Musicians playing to caged nightingales’, on. of 

the plates from a volume published in Rome in 

1684 which is to be seen at the Exhibition of 

Italian books at the National Book League, 
Albemarle Street, London 


Left:, a monk of P.inknash. Abb y, near 

Gloucester, inspecting Coronation mugs made at 

the abbey pottery. The profits of the pottery go 
towards the building of a new abbey church 
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nucleus, right up to the instant of its death. Indeed, they reveal no 
signs of change at all. If there are any internal movements, any changes 
of configuration, leading up to the one that spells death to the nucleus, 
there are no signs of it. The nucleus appears completely quiet and 
stationary. There may be a hidden, secret activity going on inside it; 
but we do not know about it, and, what is more, we cannot know 
about it without destroying the nucleus. So our principle of discarding 
elements that are essentially inaccessible suggests the need for a descrip- 
tion of the nucleus in which its possible inner motions are ignored. 


A Cautious Analogy 
Quantum theory uses such a description. Most of it employs techni- 
cal and mathematical terms; but there are, as well, elements of the 
description in which words from everyday life are used, such as -the 
word ‘waves’. But you must not think that a particle in quantum 


theory moves in a wavy line or is influenced by some wave motion in- 


a surrounding medium. Put in most cautious terms, I should say that 
there is merely an analogy between the mathematical equations in 
quantum theory and those equations that apply to wave motions, such 
as ocean waves or sound waves. Put in somewhat less cautious terms 
(such as most physicists actually use), we say that a solution of a 
given problem is a certain wave pattern which, so to speak, guides 
the particle; or, rather, determines the probability that the particle will 
be found in a given place at a given time. For instance, the quantum 


theoretical treatment of the radium nucleus gives a wave pattern which ° 


at first is limited to the inside of the nucleus, like, shall we say, the 
waves in a storm centre in mid-Atlantic; but gradually the waves leak 
out into the surrounding space, indicating an increasing probability 
that the alpha particle, which the radium nucleus is capable of emit- 
ting, should be found outside rather than inside the original nucleus. 


It may surprise you to: hear me describe the radium nucleus by a- 


changing wave pattern, when I said that the radium nucleus appears 
to be quite steady and unchanged right up to the moment of its breaking 
up. This is a very important point. The difference is that when I 
say the nucleus does not change until it breaks up, I mean that any 
observation will either show me the nucleus completely unchanged, or 
else it will show that the break-up has taken place. But the wave 
function reflects what I know about the nucleus a given time after 
the last actual observation which showed the radium nucleus still intact. 
As time passes, it becomes more and more likely that the break-up 
will have taken place, and that is faithfully reflected in the change in 
wave pattern. If, however, by another observation, we find that the 
radium nucleus is still intact, the wave pattern is thereby restored to 
its original form. The wave pattern is no ‘ real’ wave; it is a mathe- 
matical construction for making predictions about the probable 
behaviour of the nucleus, on the basis of previous observations. It is 
a description, not of the radium nucleus as such, but of what I happen 
to know about it. 

Returning to our gas molecules, their motions are also controlled 
or guided by a wave pattern, in the sense I just explained. A wave 
pattern always tends to spread out with time, the more so the narrower 
it is to begin with; and from this spreading tendency we can immedi- 
ately derive the uncertainty relation: a sharply localised particle would 
be represented by an extremely narrow wave pattern, and that would 
spread out rapidly, leaving the particle considerable freedom about its 
speed and. direction of motion. But when our particle interacts with 
another particle or with a light quantum, and if we observe that inter- 
action, we can immediately replace its) wave pattern by a new one, 
radiating from the point at which the interaction took place. Again 
the wave pattern is nothing real, but merely a way of describing not the 
particle itself but what we happen to know about it. 

But, you may ask with some impatience, what does the particle really 
do? Surely it must have a real existence, apart from the imperfect 
knowledge of it which we may obtain under the uncertainty relation!. 
There are three possible answers I might give you. In the first place, 
I might take refuge behind the great figure of Plato, who thought that 
what our senses.showed us were mere shadows of a true and real 
world which is for-ever closed to us. That answer is poetical and 
imaginative, but unscientific; by that-I mean that it is outside the 
province of science to ponder over the features of a world that is 
forever inaccessible. Secondly, I might join those who think—and 
Einstein is among them—that our present system of quantum theory 
is incomplete. They admit that it is self-consistent and supported by 
an overwhelming body of experimental evidence; but they suggest that 


¥ 


the apparent randomness is really the result of a complicated interplay 
of hidden structures; something like roulette wheels on a sub-atomic 
scale, to put it crudely. 
those hidden structures are only temporarily hidden and may become 
accessible by some future refinement in our methods of observation. 

This answer will appeal to many because it allows us to retain the 
belief in an outside world, independent of our observations and subject 
to strict causality; the kind of world that is solid and reassuring like 
a Victorian home. It is precisely because of those qualities that I 


"am suspicious of it. It is a nostalgic view which looks towards some 


new discovery to reinstate the solid scientific world of the nineteenth 
century. That discovery might come one day; but, frankly, I do not 
think it will. I think the great lesson which quantum theory has 
taught us is that there is no sharp distinction between doing and 
watching. There is no mere watching, no one-way action of the 
object on the observer. Every observation is bound to act on the 
object we observe, if only by the impact of a single light quantum; 
it is a mutual interaction between observer and object. Once that is 
fully accepted we can no longer make a clean cut between ourselves, 
the observers, and the passive outside world, waiting to be observed 
by us. The outside world is a construction of our mind, designed to 
fit the network of actions ‘and observations which constitute our. life; 


that fit can be made very close when we are concerned with large 


objects, but not when objects of atomic size are involved. 
Niels Bohr has introduced the word ‘ complementarity’ to deal with 
this situation. When we measure the location of a particle with great 


accuracy, its speed, under the uncertainty relation, becomes Tather 


indefinite. In Bohr’s words, the location and the speed of a particle 
are complementary features. It is, to use a crude. analogy, like a man 
with astigmatic eyes looking at a pattern of crossed horizontal and 
vertical lines; he can focus on one or the other, but not on both. It is 
a crude analogy, and all analogies here are bound to be crude; for the 
complementarity of observations in quantum theory, I think, goes deeper 
into the roots of knowledge than any other scientific approach. Perhaps 


the least crude analogy is with the interaction between human beings. . 


If we want to find out what somebody is thinking, we ask him; but 
as he replies the trend of his thought is altered. And to me it seems 
right that when we ask a question of nature, she also, in replying, 
changes her course, however little. 


Revelation of the Spark of Life? | 


If you like phrases with a mystical flavour, you may say that quantum 
theory has revealed the spark of life which glows even in atoms and 
molecules. The characteristic of dead matter is that it consists of an 
enormous number of atoms, whose behaviour in bulk is ironed out by 
the powerful law of averages. A living organism, too, consists of an 
enormous number of atoms, largely arranged to form certain chemicals 
which the biochemist knows how to extract and which, each by itself, 
must be considered as dead matter. Indeed, it is the working hypo- 
thesis of biochemistry that the organism functions through the interplay 
of those chemicals, that it is a kind of chemical clockwork. . But all 
attempts to trace the functioning of that clockwork seem ta lead to 
smaller and smaller functional units until we afrive at single molecules. 
A light flash, so weak that it decomposes only a few molecules in the 
retina of the eye, can affect our consciousness and our actions; and a 
slip in a single molecule in one of the chromosomes of the egg cell can 
cause a mutation leading to deformity or the death of the organism 
arising from that egg cell. Thus the behatiour of an entire living 
organism is significantly influenced by what happens to individual 
molecules, happenings to which in general no definite cause can be 
assigned. : 

But at the same time much of an organism does consist of dead 
matter, of chemicals which interact in a predictable manner, of bones 
and muscles which are subject to the laws of classical mechanics. This 


~must be so, or there could be no science of physiology or biochemistry, 


and indeed our own bodies would be unpredictable and uncontrol- 
lable. In the same -way, the world around us is essentially real and 
predictable, and if we are not physicists we have no need to worry 
about its roots which reach into the atomic domain, into the quicksands 
of quantum theory where things happen without cause. 

—Third Programme 


Wit, satire, and draughtsmanship are pungently combined in Lady Little- 
hampton and Friends, a selection of fifty or so of Osbert Lancaster’s 
pocket cartoons (Gryphon Books, Ltd., price 4s. 6d.). 
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Old Sweets 


By SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


N these memories of past pleasures that I am allowed from time 
to time to talk about, I try not to sound too much of a praiser 
of what was at the expense of what is. Old songs, old plays, old 
dances, old omnibuses, they were very good, but no doubt the 
present can provide as good. There is, however, one thing which I shall 
without hesitation declare positively is inferior today: the sweets. Of 
course they have had to contend with the effect of two great wars 
on the distribution of sugar, but the chief cause for the deterioration 
in flavour is the use of so much synthetic flavouring. If anybody tried 
to convince me that imitation vanilla is as good vanilla as that which 
comes from the black, glossy pod of the lovely plant itself, he will 
waste his breath. And if anybody tries to convince me that imitation 
cream is as good as real cream . . . no, no, let us face it, nobody today 
knows what a real vanilla ice tastes like. 
There are a few expensive sweet shops left in places like Bond Street, 
but the sweet shop of my youth which was found in the smallest village 
has vanished. 


Investing a Penny 

I think of one in the ’nineties, kept by three elderly sisters in the 
Hammersmith Road. They were gloomy women, all with moustaches 
and more than a hint of beards. I used to suppose it was those 


. moustaches which made them gloomy, but I realise now that it must 
. have been the irritation caused by the inability of their youthful 


customers to decide how to invest a penny. It must have been 
exasperating to take down glass jar after glass jar and always be asked 


_ for another one, or to have to wait five minutes while a small boy tried 


to make up his mind whether he would invest a penny in a bar of 
raspberry, greengage, or apricot noyau. Noyau! Does noyau exist 
anywhere today, even if only flavoured with synthetic fruit? It was 
made of crushed almonds packed between that edible paper you get 
underneath macaroons. I should add that noyau was a second-best to 
nougat, and nougat may still be obtainable, though I shudder to think 
what its price may be today. It was sold in small slabs at threepence 
and sixpence in my youth, and it was only when one was tipped half-a- 
crown by some elderly friend of the family that nougat became a feas- 
ible purchase. Sticks of licorice at four for a penny were a more likely 
investment. I wonder why we liked licorice so much, when one of the 
most detestable medicines inflicted on us was licorice powder? Ugh! 
Not quite so noisome as Dr. Gregory’s vile manipulation of rhubarb, 
but disgusting enough. At the end of the nineteenth century children 
were still at the mercy of the Victorian theory that the nastier the 
medicine was to the palate of youth, the more beneficial were its effects. 

A penny an ounce, two ounces a penny, and four ounces a penny: 
those were the stock prices. We had to be pretty short of pocket money 
to invest in the last, which were a foretaste of most of the sweets of 
today for which probably fourpence is now charged for a single ounce. 
The fruit gums at two ounces a penny were about the same as the fruit 
gums obtainable today. But if you could afford fruit gums at a penny 
an ounce, then you had fruit gums of a quality you could not buy any- 
where today—lemon, lime, orange, pear, apple, strawberry, raspberry, 
apricot, all tough gums, with greengage and blackcurrant both soft. 
Here is a story of those penny-an-ounce fruit gums to show what 
children were prepared to endure to satisfy their craving for sweets. 

It was a habit in our house to present my younger brother, my young 
sister, and myself on a fine holiday with the money to buy return 
tickets to Richmond that we might spend our time in the park. As I 
remember, a return cost fivepence in the mid-’nineties:. that meant one 
and threepence between us. 

One day I suggested that instead of going to Richmond we should 


_ invest the money in buying fifteen ounces of those fruit gums. The 


suggestion was approved, and with almost a pound of fruit gums to 
share we emerged from the sweetshop apprehensively lest we should 
meet anybody we knew, and proceeded to wander surreptitiously about 
the least frequented streets on the very outskirts of West Kensington to 
eat those fruit gums. I had worked out that to pass the three hours 


we should normally spend before apparently returning from Richmond 
to five o’clock tea we could allow ourselves three gums every five 
minutes. Oh, how bored we were before we had finished that afternoon! 
Ishmael would have found the most arid parts of the desert less 
monotonous than we found the hot pavements of those deserted streets. 
Moreover, we discovered to our astonishment that it was possible to 
grow tired of fruit gums. The only relief obtainable towards the end of 
that three hours was quarrelling over our favourite soft greengage. and 
blackcurrant gums, which ran out first in the allotment of shares. We 
were so replete with gums, boredom, and fatigue that the account we 
gave our governess of the wonders of Richmond Park lacked epic fire. 
The experiment was not repeated. 

The sweets which have remained least changed by modern conditions 
are chocolate creams, and I would not claim for the chocolate creams 
of yesterday any superiority over the best chocolate creams of today. 
Yet there was one exquisite flavour which has vanished, and that was 
wallflower. If I were asked to name one perfect moment in youth, I 
believe I would chose a gala night of fireworks in the Spa Gardens at 
Scarborough with a thirteen-year-sweetheart and between us a quarter 
of a pound of wallflower-flavoured chocolate creams to be munched 
while rockets and tourbillons lighted the serene August sky with crimson, 
emerald, and gold. 

A year or two ago I was being shown over a large chocolate factory, 
one of the most famous in the country, and I asked the manager why 
wallflowers were no longer used to flavour chocolate creams. ‘ Wall- 
flowers?’ he exclaimed in surprise. ‘ Well, I’ve been here for nearly 
twenty-five years and I don’t remember that flavouring ever being 
used’. I told him about the Scarborough of over fifty years ago, but I 
could see he believed I was imagining that flavour and tactfully changed 
the subject. About a fortnight later I received a letter from that manager 
to say that on a forgotten shelf in the factory he had discovered a bottle 
of the essential oil of wallflowers with just enough left in it to flavour 
a couple of pounds of chocolate creams, and that to show his regret for 
doubting my memory he was sending me that couple of pounds in the 
hope that they would give me as much pleasure as:once upon a time. 
And as I ate those chocolate creams I was thirteen years old again and 
the rockets were lighting up with emerald and crimson the calm 
glimmering sea beyond the Spa at Scarborough, and my thirteen-year 
sweetheart and I were eating those wallflower creams together. 


Uses for Gelatine Lozenges 

There was one sweet at a penny an ounce which we never regarded 
as too extravagant, and those were gelatine lozenges. They were thin 
round discs one of which could be safely sucked in class without the 
least fear of being discovered, and without the discomfort of a burnt 
almond or bull’s eye hastily swallowed. when called upon to construe 
out of one’s turn by a suspicious master. Gelatine lozenges were useful 
in other ways. One could use them to stick the lid of some too in- 
dustrious schoolfellow’s desk so that when opened it would hold and 
then suddenly fly up and with any luck catch him a sharp blow on the 
chin. Even the moustachioed old ladies who kept that sweet shop found 
a use for gelatine lozenges by turning them into rivets for a cracked 
glass jar. 

I suppose acid drops are still obtainable. I think they must be 
because they often appear in crossword puzzles. I had a frightful ex- 
perience with an acid drop once. I saw to my delight a stray acid drop 
on the mantlepiece of the night nursery and had just popped it into my 
mouth when my old nurse appeared in the door and in my alarm at 
being caught out in the offence of what the catechism called ‘ picking 
and stealing’ I swallowed the acid drop. I thought I had set myself on 
fire, for it was not an acid drop at all but a morsel of camphor. 

At Colet Court once upon a time the tuckshop was what must once 
have been the potting shed of a big garden belonging to a house in the 
Hammersmith Road. The house was*empty and was reputed to be 
haunted. I imagine this tale was deliberately put about by the school 
authorities to protect the house against mischievous exploration. Any- 
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way, we never ventured even as far as the other end of the garden 
from the tuckshop. When the older boys had made their purchases in 
the eleven o’clock break they were always assailed by a crowd of small 
boys screaming ‘ Donnez, donnez’ as persistently as beggars on the 
platform of an Indian railway-station. Why the use of French to beg 
for a sweet should confer upon the beggars the privilege of making a 
pest of themselves is one of those insoluble mysteries of prep-school 
ethics. But so it was, and the horrid little brats would do quite well out 
of us. I used to buy a detestable sweet called hundreds-and-thousands, 
which consisted of minute, crudely coloured, sweet pellets no larger than 
a pin’s head and of which-one was given two ounces for a halfpenny 
I used to put a pinch of these into the grubby palm of some small boy 
squealing ‘Donnez’ and eat my own satin pralines or bar of apricot 
noyau in peace. 

Caramels! Let it be admitted at once that caramels gave you as good 
a run for your money as any sweet. Indeed, better than any except the 
gelatine lozenge. But when I consider the risk of discovery involved in 
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chewing gently upon a caramel during the exposition of a knotty passage 
of Thucydides I marvel at our audacity. To start with, the laborious 
process of divesting the caramel of its waxed paper covering was a 
challenge to fortune. Then if that was accomplished and the caramel 
was safely inside one’s mouth, the next ten minutes were fraught with 
peril, because if suddenly called upon to answer a question it might 
easily happen that the jaws at that moment were locked by the caramel. 
And should the master demand Sternly if you had a sweet in your mouth 
you could not gulp it down as you could by an effort a peppermint 
bull’s eye or a burnt almond, however painfully. You had to submit 
to the humiliating business of removing the glutinous mess from your 
mouth, and, amid the grins of your fellows, wrapping it up in paper and 
depositing it in the waste-paper basket. 

Nevertheless, the risk was worth it, and when IJ think of how niuch 
of Cicero’s prosing about friendship or old age was. sweetened by the 
subtle flavour of those caramels of once upon a time, I salute them, and 
envy not the youth of today its chewing-gum.—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out-of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Portrait of Mao Tse-tung 

Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Empson for correct- 
ing my information about cloisonné manufacture 
under’ the Communists. It would indeed be sad 
if they suppressed this beautiful craft, which for 
centuries has been a speciality of Peking. On the 
other hand, there is abundant evidence, includ- 
ing that of the Communists’ own publications, 
that they have severely discouraged other art- 
crafts which, we read, among other obnoxious 
qualities, pander to bourgeois tastes and smack 
of imperialism, feudalism, and bureaucratic 
capitalism 

As for western dancing (a phrase, by the way, 
which I did not use) it is clear from Mr. 
Empson’s letter that the display at the jollifica- 
tion of his students was put on, with other 
styles of dancing, as something of a ‘rag’; for 
he tells us that ‘the student leader .. . after 
students had shown other kinds of dancing, said 
everybody must now dance western style’. 
Whether the public dance halls were the sinks of 
iniquity suggested by Mr. Empson may be 
questionable. There is no more doubt that they 
have been closed than of the strong stand taken 
by Mao Tse-tung for what one may, perhaps, 
call plain living and high thinking. ° 

Yours, etc., 


Virginia Water O. M. GREEN 


Germany and the West 


Sir,—Had Sir Douglas L. Savory, M.P., in 
his rambles through history in your columns, 
proved himself an accomplished master of 
accuracy, I might feel humbled by his pontifical 
condemnation of my shortcomings in scholar- 
ship. The contrary being the case, I can leave 
my reputation in the hands of competent col- 
leagues, and deal with some of his so-called facts. 

(1) It is not a historical fact that Germany 
and Russia were on the best of terms from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the second 
world war, the one exception being the first world 
war. For the first world war was not an excep- 
tional break in friendship, but the culmination 
of long-time inimical trends. They took concrete 
shape in the German-Austrian military alliance 
against Russian aggression of October 7, 1879. 
Though Bismarck succeeded in maintaining 
peace by the so-called re-insurance treaty with 
Russia—it lapsed in 1890—Germany’s backing 
of Austria greatly incensed the Pan-Slavists bent 
on Balkan expansion. They assisted in inducing 
the hesitant Tsar to sign in January, 1894, an 


alliance with France against German aggression. 
Europe was split in two groups each fearing 
aggression, a state of affairs which can hardly 
be called ‘ being on the best of terms’. Attempts 
at bringing about better relations failed, and 
from 1906 onwards. Russia drifted slowly but 
surely towards the British-French entente. 

In the Bosnian crisis of 1908 Germany inter- 
vened in Petersburg, ‘ standing in shining armour 
beside her ally’, as William II later on bragged 
about it. Russia considered this an ultimatum, 
gave in and drew closer to the entente. The 
first world war would never have taken place, 
had Germany and Russia been on the best of 
terms: Austria would never have dared to start 
it, but for the certainty that Germany would 
have to back her against Russia. The war shat- 
tered the Habsburg Monarchy, but before its 
break-down the Germans had imposed on Russia 
the abominable peace of Brest-Litovsk. To call 
my allusion to this treaty, which very nearly 
pushed Russia out of Europe, ‘ irrevelant’, when 
discussing the thesis that Germany and Russia 
were on the best of terms, can only be explained 
by petulant irritation over inconvenient facts 
on the part of Sir Douglas Savory. Even if it 
had merely been a ‘ typical example of /teutonic 
revenge’, it was an event of profound impor- 
tance. Amongst its results, was the liberation 
of Russian Poland. The Germans missed a great 
opportunity at that time by not re-creating an 
independent Poland. Sir Douglas Savory’s re- 
mark that its effects did not last is quite wrong. 
Until the Hitler-Stalin pact Russia though: re- 
covering the Ukraine remained well within the 
limits imposed on her by the Germans. 

The Curzon line was not a whim of Lord 
Curzon’s. It had been adopted by the Supreme 
Allied Council in 1919 as a fair ethnographical 
boundary. In eastern Galicia, for example— 
apart from cities like Lwov—only twenty-seven 
per cent. of the people were Poles, thirteen per 
cent. were Jews, and fifty-nine per cent. were 
Ruthenians. To say that such a country is as 
much ‘part of Poland as Yorkshire or Devon 
are part of Britain’ assumes, evidently, that only 


twenty-seven per cent. Yorkshiremen are British. ~ 


(2) At Yalta, the U.K. and the U.S.A. acceded 
to Stalin’s claims for the land behind the Curzon 
line, when he insisted that he could not be less 
Russian than Curzon or Clemenceau. They con- 
ceded to Poland ‘substantial accessions in the 
north and west at the expense of Germany’. 
The Potsdam agreement repeats this concession, 
even though it does not include the word ‘ sub- 


stantial’. It handed over the territories east of 
the Oder-Neisse line to Polish administration 
until Poland’s western frontiers were settled. ~ 
Sir Douglas Savory, the champion of historical 
rights, glibly asserts that the permission of the 
Allies given to Poland to expel Germans ‘ re- 
maining in Poland’, not in Germany, implies 
the legal cession of these regions. He is quite © 
right in pointing out that removing 4,000,000 
to 5,000,000 Poles, who have been planted in 
this area, would be very difficult. But if, in his 
view, the Poles have an inherent right to a terri- 
tory conquered in 1340, even when it is not 
inhabitated by a Polish majority, the German 
refugees would have a right to reclaim the lands 
they held until yesterday, and to which the legal 
title is not yet determined. For Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. bound themselves at Potsdam to 
“support the claims of Russia to Koenigsberg 
and part of East Prussia at the. coming peace 
conference’; but they have not bound them- 
selves to support Polish claims to the Oder- 
Neisse line. In fact, they have protested against 
them. In his speech at Stuttgart, Secretary 
Byrnes deliberately refused to affirm the bound- 
ary claimed by Russia and Poland (September 
6, 1946).—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.3 


[This 


M. J. Bonn 


correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
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Coral Island Republic 


Sir,—May I be allowed to supplement, in an 
important detail, the admirable broadcast by 
Richard Williams on the Coral. Island Republic 
of the Maldive Islands. Addu, the southernmost 
atoll, was not merely used as ‘a small R.A.F. 
base’ during the last war. It was a most 
important secret base—I might almost call it a 
refuge—for the eastern fleet under Admiral 
Somerville. When the Japanese made their air 
attacks en Colombo and Trincomalee early in 
1942, the eastern fleet used Addu atoll for a 
short time before retiring to Bombay. 

Your reference to the fact that the islanders 
have no income tax amuses me, because J recall 
that pilots in the aircraft carrier J1I.M.S. 
Formidable, in which I was travelling as The 
Daily Telegraph war correspondent, were, by ° 
some strange chance, served out with their ~ 
British income tax demands in the vicinity of 
these happy islands.—Yours, etc., 

LEONARD MARSLAND C ANDER 
London, E.C.4 : 
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Missing the Meaning 


Sir,—In the very interesting talk by M. R. 
Ridley, ‘ Missing the Meaning’, (THE LISTENER, 
January 15) I notice that, like most writers of 
today, he uses the words ‘pretty well’ in the 
context of his writing. ‘But for us the meaning 
of portly’, he writes, ‘has become so precise 
and so limited that I wonder whether we wholly 
escape a sub-conscious feeling that Romeo is at 
least a pretty well-nourished young man’. 

Does he mean that Romeo was a pretty young 
man as well as being well-nourished, or an 
average well-nourished young man? 

The current use of ‘ pretty well’ suggests that 
it may eventually become one word, while the 
word ‘pretty’ will stay as it is, suggesting the 
sense of pink and sentimental.—Yours, etc., 

Wareside Basii JONZEN « 


Sir,—Will Mr. M. R. Ridley tell us what evi- 
dence there is that by ‘telling his tale’ Milton 
meant ‘counting his sheep’ and not ‘telling a 
story’? I was taught the former over sixty-five 
years ago at school but have long since believed 
it to be one of many examples of being too 
clever.—Yours, etc., 


Birmingham FRANK JONES 


Sir,—Mr. M. R. Ridley, in his excellent talk, 
“Missing the Meaning’, comments upon Dr. 
Johnson’s use of the word ‘candour’. He cites 
Johnson’s dictum: ‘Little regard is due to that 
bigotry which sets candour higher than truth’, 
and remarks that by ‘candour’ Johnson meant 
warmth, not light. Did he not mean what we 
term ‘ingenuousness’ and what the Doctor would 
have called ‘ingenuity’? Johnson’s. Dictionary 
defines ‘candour’ thus: ‘ Sweetness of temper; 
purity of mind; openness; ingenuity; kindness’. 
“Ingenuity” he defines as ‘openness; fairness; 
candour; freedom from dissimulation ’. This has 
nothing to do with what Mr. Ridley calls ‘a 
warmth of favourable appreciation’. Johnson 
does, however, associate ‘ unreasonable warmth ’ 
with ‘ bigotry ’.—Yours, etc., 

Sutton Coldfield GwiLyM O. GRIFFITH 


Sir,—I have to agree with Mr. M. R. Ridley 
that there is a tendency in journalism to use 
long words. In the main, however, this is not 
thought well of in the profession. As an evening 
newspaper sub-editor, I can lay my hand on 
my heart and truthfully say that every time I 
see ‘he Proceeded in a reporter’s story, I sub- 
stitute ‘he went’! 

_ Provincial reporters do not live the life of a 
Hollywood screen newsman. They spend the 
greater part of their working hours at meetings, 
listening to and recording what other people say. 
And, unfortunately, people speaking in public 
tend to use clichés (incorporating, often, several 
long words). ‘ Official’ literature, such as council 
minutes, also has its peculiar style of English. 
The reporter lives with such phrases constantly 
ringing in his ear. Is it any wonder he also writes 
that way? In some cases the substitution of a 
simple, direct word-for a pompous one ‘is easy. 
In other cases, the entire sentence needs to be 
recast. The danger of accidentally misreporting 
immediately occurs. 

Was it not Mr. Churchill who said that short 
\words are better than long ones and words that 
are both short and old are best of all? I 
thoroughly agree.—Yours, etc., 

Romsey ~ Ernest J. GALE . 


New Novels 

Sir,—I am almost certain that Mr. Spender 
‘(THE LisTENER, January 15) does not fully 
- understand what Americans mean when they use 
the words corny and folksy. Corny is a word 


‘than to deplore the lack of them. Is 
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which is often used by people in theatre or 
vaudeville to label songs, dances, or ‘ acts’ con- 
sidered provincial or lacking the snap and style 
expected of performances suitable for the Big 
City. Folksy suggests the familiar manners, the 
easy-going and sometimes oppressively ‘ demo- 
cratic’ tone of small-town social habits, especially 
from the point of view of worldly city folks. In 
neither of these terms is there any suggestion of 
dishonesty, falsity, or hypocrisy. Corny theatre 
and folksy people are naturally built that way 
and nothing can be done about it. Sometimes 
very sophisticated city slickers tell corny stories 
deliberately or put on a folksy manner and pro- 
fess to like this style, but it is understood by all 
Americans, town or country, that such people 


are real phonies, which means that they are not, 


what they make themselves out to be. In this 
word Mr. Spender is on the right track, but 
missing two out of the three terms does not 
make a very solid foundation for him to rear his 
book review on.—Yours, etc., 

Seal SAVIN HOFFECKER 


The Intellectual and Politics ' 
Sir,—In his talk on ‘The Intellectual and 
Politics’, Angus Maude introduces the term 
‘social engineering’ in a sense which is the 
exact opposite of its usually accepted meaning. 
The term was popularised by Professor Popper 
in his Open Society, as the only course of action 
possible once the ideals of contending utopias 
had all been rejected as unattainable. Popper 
dismisses the attempts of Angus Maude’s intel- 
lectuals, to find complete solutions to every 
problem, as pseudo-science or ‘scientism’ (to 
borrow a phrase from von Hayek); and compares 
the task of the social or political scientist with 
the engineer in the physical world when practical 
problems have to be tackled. Hence the term 
“social engineering ’, which is sometimes referred 
to as ‘ piecemeal social engineering’, and which 
has none of the attributes of Maude’s use of it. 
Yours, etc., 


Reigate J. B. Mayers 


The Theatre in Paris 

Sir,—Madame Guyot’s tired picture of ‘ The 
Theatre in Paris’ (THE LISTENER, January 8) 
merits little more than contradiction. 

Madame Guyot would have been better 
advised to mention the variety of serious themes 
“A Doll’s 
House’, which ‘is excellently produced at the 
new Comédie Caumartin, no longer provocative? 
What of the recent adaptation of Irwin Shaw’s 
‘Philip and Jonah’? Why neglect the current 
French versions of Pirandello, De Lorca, 
Strindberg, and Henry James if honestly in 
search of serious themes? Parisian theatre offers 
a repertory of moderns that would wrinkle the 
most implacable highbrows. 

In the lighter vein, it is doubtful that ‘ Cuisine 
des Anges’ which opened early last summer at 
Théatre des Ambassadeurs, still deserves to be 
classed among ‘more recent productions’. The 
writer would have done better to mention 
‘Robinson’ by- Superveille, which preceded ‘La 
Puissance et la Gloire’ at L’Oeuvre, or the 
remarkable revival of Giraudoux’s ‘ Siegfried’, 
the best comedy of the current season. Both 
plays merit more attention than Roussin’s facile, 
two-a-year successes. 

The ‘ Municipal Théatre de la Gaieté’ (Gaité) 
has been going under the name of the Gaité- 
Lyrique for over twenty years. I should like to 
know if it has been customary to class this 
“music-hall’ with the Opéra and the Comédie 
Franeaise. 

The fact that ‘religion is in full bloom’, to 
use Madame Guyot’s choice phrase, may not 
indicate ‘a spiritual revival and the triumph of 
Catholicism,’ but it is indicative of a marked 
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and serious interest in religious problems which 
isa carry over from a major trend in contem- 
porary French literature. It is noteworthy that 
within the past two years such well-known 
Catholic novelists as Francois Mauriac with ‘Le 
Feu sur la Terre’, Georges Bernanos with 
“Dialogues des Carmélites’, and Julien Green 
with ‘Sud’ (his first play, to be given soon at 
l’Athénée) have been represented on the Parisian 
stage. Claudel and Gabriel Marcel are important 
omissions from Madame Guyot’s list of pro-God 
dramatists in this theatrical debate, and to give 
the devil his due she should have mentioned 
Thierry Maulnier’s ‘Le Profanateur ”: 

Religion is much too important to the French 
to be written off as a question too ‘ intimate and 
personal’ for open consideration. The reality 
of religious problems is felt by Christians and 
non-Christians alike and this has set off the 
variety of responses that find expression in the 
best new theatre in Paris today.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.4 PurLie STRATFORD 


The World of Hans Pfitzner 


Sir,—I read Mr. Donald Mitchell’s analysis 
of Hans Pfitzner’s work in THE LISTENER of 
January 15 with great interest, and although I 
am looking forward with pleasure to hearing 
‘Palestrina’ again, I feel Mr. Mitchell’s intro- 
duction needs a footnote about Pfitzner, the 
politician. For he was one of the many Germans 
who detested Thomas Mann’s conversion to 
democracy’ in 1922. In a letter to a mutual 
friend, he spoke of Mann’s ‘ defection which has 
estranged me from him’, and shortly afterwards 
hé wrote a letter to Thomas Mann in the same 
terms. The great writer answered politely and 
explained that his new attitude had its origin 
“in a feeling of responsibility which may be 
greater than that which may be imposed on a 
musician. A writer who, in a European situation 
like ours, would not side with life and the future 
against the fascination of death would be like 
a useless servant ’ 

Pfitzner became a fanatical National Socialist. 
Walter Abendroth, another National Socialist, 
who, in 1935, wrote a biography of Pfitzner, tells 
us of a meeting of the composer with Hitler in 
1925: ‘Both men, who had devoted their life 
to the creation of a better and more worthy 
Germany, spoke on that occasion about various 
things, as, for instance, the war and its effects, 
about the hatred against the Jews and about anti- 
Semitism. The most German of all living artists 
and the creator of a re-awakened German 
nationalism continued their fight, each by him- 
self, for the common end’. 

After the war, Pfitzner called Thomas Mann 
and Hermann Hesse, that other great German 
writer, ‘a wretched pair’ because of their 
attitude towards their barbarised country, and 
added that the Germans were ‘ canaries’ among 
the other nations who are mere ‘ sparrows’. 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.6 J. Lesser 


Unfamiliar Bizet 

Sir,—Mr. Brown is quite right. I misread an 
entry in a catalogue of Bizet’s library which has 
recently come to light. This refers not to full 
scores of Schubert’s operas (a chronological 
impossibility, as Mr. Brown points out) but to 
the overtures to ‘ Alfonso und Estrella’, ‘ Rosa- 
munde’, and ‘Fierabras’, arranged for piano 
duet. I apologise for misleading your readers. 

Yours, etc., 


Milford WINTON DEAN 


The Lost Land of Lyonesse 
Sir,—Legends of lost lands and cities under 

the sea are universal; there are many references 

in The Arabian Nights and in the Bible, not to 
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mention the Atlantis stories. But the Lyonesse | 


legend has a little more foundation than most. 
In the Scillies, at neap tides, one can scramble 
across the flats between the three islands of 
Tresco, Bryher, and Samson. Aerial photographs 
trace, beyond a shadow of doubt, the remains 
of field walls connecting these islands across the 
shallow waters between. In the first issue of 
Antiquity, Mr. Crawford reproduced some of 
these photographs and pictures of neolithic 
chipped flints which he had found in the usually 
submerged sands near the collapsed walls. Some 
200 years ago, in a delightful account to the 
Royal Society of his antiquarian observations, 
the Rev. William Borlase described these sub- 
marine walls and spoke of ‘ruins’ being fre- 
quently discovered in the shifting sands. Such 
ruins may, of course, have been prehistoric huts 
or shelters.. There seem to have been slight 
physical changes in the shapes of the islands in 
the brief interval since Borlase’s day, judging by 
the maps he drew in the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

The Lyonesse legend would probably have 
been reinforced by the uncovering after storms 
of submerged forest around the southern 
Cornish coasts, especially in Mounts Bay. It was 
noticed by Borlase and later by another Fellow 
of the Royal Society, Robert Hunt, in 1881, who 
mentioned having seen, under the water, ‘ the 
black masses of trees in the white sands extend- 
ing far out into the bay’ and having * gathered 
nuts—they were beech nuts—and leaves in 
abundance’ at the edge of the tide. Was it 
similar sights or was it the original wood which 
prompted the local people in pre-Christian times 
to call St. Michael’s Mount ‘ Careg-luz en kuz’, 
‘The White Rock in the Wood ’? 

The Lyonesse stories, like many of the Giant 
legends, almost certainly’ go back to prehistoric 
times but until there is definite evidence of a 
catastrophic inundation it is always possible that 
—as with the aborigines’ tale that man only 
managed to walk upright after a distinguished 
ancestor had pushed up the sky with a stick— 
they grew up ‘some time after the events! 

Yours, etc., 
Welwyn Garden City JosEPH TRENAMAN 


Sir,—It is a long way from Lyonesse to 
Laon, and this discussion shows signs of 
becoming desultory. I should, however, like to 
reply to Mr. Rickard who throws doubt on 
Hermann’s reference to Arthur in the account 
of the visit of the Laon canons to Bodmin in 
1113. In my considered judgment the account is 
to be accepted, for the reference has nothing 
casual about it and is an integral part of the 
narrative. If it is rejected the whole incident 
becomes suspect. Moreover, the mention of 
Algar, which Mr. Rickard finds suspicious, is 
perfectly natural and helps to confirm the 
authenticity of the story. 

The origins and developments of the Arthurian 
legend are most obscure and a whole literature 
has arisen around them. It is difficult to connect 
the local chieftain of the early stories, the 
Romano-British leader with his mail-clad warriors 
favoured by-R. G. Collingwood (Roman Britain: 
pp 320 ff.) and the widely ruling monarch of 
the developed legend. An Arthur who fought 
the Saxons can, on chronological grounds, have 
had no place in Cornwall (unless there were 
Saxon raids from the sea, or he moved outside 
the land: to attack them). But if Arthur had 
little or no connection with Cornwall it had its 
own hero in Tristan, whose story has somehow 
been caught up in the Arthurian cycle, and the 
kingdom of Tristan’s father was said to be 
named Loonois, which brings us round again 
to Lyonesse. ; 

May I add an early reference to the legend 
of Arthur and his knights which has received 
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little attention, and is important as showing that 
the story was well known before Geoffrey of 
Monmouth wrote about it. The legend is repre- 
sented over the door of the cathedral at Modena 
as early as 1099. Although I paid repeated visits 
to Italy before the war I have not examined the 
evidence at Modena myself, but it was accepted 
by Henry Jenner, a reliable authority. 
Yours, etc., 


Saffron Walden L. E. ELLr1oTT-BINNS 


Sir,—The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle does not 
mention Lyonesse, but it gives various references 
to severe flooding in the eleventh century, which 
must have been a period of serious land sub- 
mergence. This is associated with the lost land 
of Lyonesse by Beckles Willson in Lost England, 
revised by W. J. Wiltshire, B.a. As an exhaustive 
survey of the subject is there made, I thought it 
well to quote his opinion. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh edition, 
says: ‘Early English’ Chronicles, such as the 
Chronicon e chronicis of Florence of Worcester, 
who died in 1118, describe minutely and without 
a suggestion of disbelief the flourishing state of 
Lyonesse, and its sudden disappearance beneath 
the sea’. I have not had the opportunity to 
check this, but I do not doubt its accuracy. It 
shows that the legend of Lyonesse was known 
at the time of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, even 
if it is not specifically mentioned in that work. 

That land in the Scillies was submerged is 
proved by geological and archaeological evidence, 
but the exact date cannot be determined, for it 
is likely there were many disasters which pre- 
ceded the final catastrophe. 

Yours, etc., 


Wrington Dina DoBson 


[This correspondence is now 
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closed,—EDITorR, 


The Barber Institute 


Sir,—Mr. Douglas Cooper in his article on 
the Barber Institute (THE LISTENER, January 15) 
states that no English museum possesses a 
“Rouen Cathedral’ by Monet. I assume he does 
not wish his reference to English museums to 
be taken in a narrow sense, and so would men- 
tion that the National Museum of Wales, at 
Cardiff, as a result of the Gwendoline E. Davies 
bequest, does in fact now possess such a work. 
This is No. 74 in the handlist issued by the 
museum, and the short particulars are as 
follows: ‘“ Rouen Cathedral: Sunset ”—oil, 
39 x.25 inches, signed and dated 1894’. 

Yours, etc:, 


Nantgarw J. H. Havarp 


The Abbé Breuil and Palaeolithic Art 


Sir,—When at Lascaux my endeavours to 
ascertain information as to the possible methods 
of illumination which palaeolithic man_em- 
ployed in order to execute the paintings on the 
inner recesses of the cave were fruitless. 

Can any of your readers afford enlightenment? 

Yours, etc., 


South Nutfield JAMES G. GERRARD 


Old Omnibuses 


Sir,—An articled clerk in the City in the 
eighteen-nineties, how well I remember the horse 
buses, the subject of Sir Compton Mackenzie’s 
delightful broadcast. I also recall a time when 
the fare between Charing Cross and the Bank 
was reduced and conductors crying ‘ Benk, Benk, 
penny all the way to the Benk’; and the speed 
and skill with which horses were changed at, 
among other places, Westminster; and a day 
when drivers who had joined the trade union 
wore ribbons on their whip stocks and saluted 
passing wearers in proper coaching style; and 


- 
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pirate buses ranged outside the Law Courts as 
exhibits in ‘ passing off’ cases for inspection by 
Her Majesty’s judges. And the discomfort of 
* Artside on’y’ on a wet day. 

Yours, etc., 


Merriott C. F, CLIFTON 


Remedies for Damp Walls 


Sir,—I was very interested in ‘ Remedies for 
Damp. Walls’ by W. P. Matthew (THE 
LISTENER, January 15). Mention of oil heaters 
prompts me to write with the hope that readers 
may have the benefit of an idea which I have 
used for many years. Buy a good, well-known 
oil heater, place upside down on the top an 
ordinary common (non-glazed) flower pot or 
bulb pot (preferably bulb, as it is shaliow). 

ee that-there is the usual hole in the bottom. 
This rough, brick-like pot will absorb and keep 
free from damp any surface of a room. The pot 
must cover the holes in the top of the heater. 
It is advisable when the pot is thoroughly 
heated to turn the flame down to about half. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.8 W. J. GREIG 


The ‘Sound Barrier 


(continued from page 127) 


apparently climbing rapidly into the sky, until 
it disappeared from earshot. ‘ Instead of coming 
it went’, as the poet put it. Future supersonic 
aircraft will make a very similar noise. 

So much for the double boom of the rockets, 
which were really single booms plus an ex- 
plosion boom—but how do aircraft make double 
bangs without exploding? If an aircraft had 
sufficient power to fly straight and level at the 
speed of sound, it would only produce a single 
bang, as would an aircraft in a perfectly straight 
dive. However, the atmosphere is only a few 
miles thick, so that the dive, if it is to gain the 
power needed, must look more like a letter S. 
Naturally the combination of sounds heard on 
the ground will depend on the precise flight 
path of the aeroplane. Roughly speaking, the 
main sonic boom will be left behind as the 
aircraft enters the supersonic part of the dive, 
and a second one will accompany the aircraft 
during the dive and be heard first on the ground. 
The areas of impact of these two booms usually 
overlap and produce a double boom. By the 
way, contrary to the recent film, no reversal of 
control is found on wings or control surfaces 
at supersonic speeds, provided they are suffi- 
ciently rigid and thin. However, if the control 
surface can bend the rear wingspar, it may cause 
a reversal of control. 

We have come a long way together—across 


-the subsonic lowlands, toiling together up the 


transonic barrier, and soon. we shall reach easier. 
going in the supersonic highlands. How do I 
know what is over the brow of the hill? I have 
not actually been there myself but I have worked 
with a supersonic wind tunnel for ten years and 
I am now building one driven by-a 7,700 horse- 
power electric motor, whose consumption will 
equal 5,200 electric fires, all on at once—and 
all this power is used to blow wind at super- 
sonic speeds on to a little model aircraft no more; 
than eighteen inches long. : 

If you genuinely. want to know what js over 
the other side of the sonic barrier, I suggest. that_ 
you had better come and lend a hand in the 
aircraft industry where money does not -buy 
results and where there is always plenty of room 
at the top for a good man. But I must warn 
you, it is not just a way of making a living—it 
is a disease, a kind of twentieth century crusade. - 

—Home Service - 
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~ What is Modern Poetry ? 


The first of four talks by C. DAY LEWIS 


HO am I talking to? Generally speaking, to anyone who 

is interested in poetry, who is capable of responding to 

that concentration of words, thoughts and feeling, which 

we call a poem. There are far more such people nowadays 
than is commonly supposed. Poets who cannot sell more than a few 
hundred copies of their books—and they include nearly all the -poets, 
good and bad, old and young, writing now—must feel that theirs is the 
least appealing of the arts. Yet there are thousands of people who listen 
to poetry broadcasts and go to recitals of poetry. Many of these people 
want to become familiar with contemporary verse; but for one reason 
or another they do not seem able to get a grip on it: it is to them in 
particular that my talks will be addressed. 

They will not be apologies for modern poetry, or propaganda for it. 
They could not be: for there is no such thing as modern poetry, in the 
sense that a kind of poetry which began to be written in 1917, say, or 
1930, is divorced from the English tradition, is wholly novel in its 
language and its meaning—or lack of meaning. This should not need 
saying. But we have people today, some influential and highly respect- 
able journalists among them, who talk in these very terms; who give 


_ you the impression that there is a kind of poetry, a proprietary brand 


patented by Mr. Eliot, it may be, or Mr. Auden, and put out by others 
under different names with very slightly altered ingredients; that this 
is “modern poetry’; that it is obscure, unmusical, flouts tradition, 
breaks all the rules, is pretentious gibberish, written by impostors who 
wish to shock the public or who just enjoy writing gibberish; and so on. 


Strict Verse Forms 

Of course, there is much bad verse being written now, and. some 
pretentious rubbish: there always have been. But the things which 
must strike anyone who seriously examines contemporary poetry, once 
he has got used to its general idiom, are almost exactly the reverse of 
what those pundits would have us believe. You will find that, so far 
from wallowing and thrashing about in ‘ free verse’ (a facile term of 
abuse, anyway), most English poets of the past thirty years employ- 
elaborate and often strict verse forms; that they are highly conscious 
of poetic traditions, and-show the best, most practical kind of respect 
for them—namely by adapting tradition to their own needs and the 
circumstances of their own time; that their ‘ obscurity’, when they are 
obscure, is not wilful but the result of their efforts to purify and re- 
enliven the language or to explore complex states of mind; that they are 
by no means indifferent to the sound of their verse—the arrangement 
of vowel and consonant, the phrasing, the cadences. They are doing, in 
short, what poets have always done. They are poets, not “ modern’ poets. 

Above all, I think you will be struck by the range and variety of 
contemporary verse, both in its language and its subject matter. I do 
not say this is necessarily a virtue: but it is certainly a fact. You cannot 
accuse contemporary verse of any dull uniformity—indeed, you can 
hardly find any common denominator for it—when you consider the 
work of living poets so diverse as T. S. Eliot, Robert Frost, Walter de 
la Mare, Ezra Pound, Edith Sitwell; W. H. Auden, and Dylan Thomas. 

What is the contemporary poet trying to do when he writes a poem? 
He is trying to make sense, poetic. sense, out of his experience. He 
writes, not in the first place to be understood, but in order to under- 
stand. The poet who has written a good poem is like an explorer who 
has found what he did not know he was looking for, who did not know 
what he was looking for till he found it. In the successful poem, a 
number of fragmentary, apparently unrelated experiences—bits of the 
poet’s observation, thought, reading, emotional processes—have been 
brought together in such a way that they lose their identity, their 
separateness and fragmentariness, and .are absorbed into a whole—a 
delicate, complex organisation which gives them meaning, and whose 
meaning for us is more than the sum of its parts. We say that a poem 
is satisfactory, we feel that it satisfies us, when we get this impression 
that it is a whole thing,-a complete thing, to which nothing could be 
added and from which nothing could be taken away without impairing 
its value, even destroying its life. - 


The making of a poem, and the more or less conscious search for 
truth implicit therein, are not separable activities; they are two aspects 
of the same process; for the poet is usually not just putting truth into 
verse, as a dressmaker might build a dress round a model: he is 
discovering truth through verse, as a swimmer discovers himself in 
water, a pilot in the air. That is his element. A very tricky, unreliable 
element. Like water or air, it demands that you both surrender yourself 
to it and struggle with it. The poet’s element, his medium, is composed 
of words. We all use them. But he has to use them in a special way— 
more carefully, more boldly, more lovingly than the rest of us. 


Out of us all 

That make rhymes, 
Will you choose 
Sometimes— 

As the winds use 

A crack in a wall 

Or a drain, 

Their joy or their pain 
To whistle through— 
Choose me, 

You English words? 


I know you: 
You are light as dreams, 
Tough as oak, 
Precious as gold, 
As poppies and corn, 
Or an old cloak; 
Sweet as our birds 
~ To the ear, 
As the burnet rose 
In thesheat 
Of Midsummer: 
Strange as the races 
Of dead and unborn: 
Strange and sweet 
Equally, 
And familiar 
To the eye 
As the dearest faces 
That a man knows, 
And as lost homes are: 
But though older far 
Than oldest yew— 
As our hills are, old— 
Worn new " 
Again and again: 
Young as our streams 
' After rain: 
® And as dear 
As the earth which you prove 
That we love 
So here I am, in the middle way, having had twenty years— 
Twenty years largely wasted, the years of Ventre deux guerres— 
Trying to learn to use words, and every attempt 
Is a wholly new start, and a different kind of failure 
Because one has only learnt to get the better of words 
For the thing one no longer has’ to say, or the way in which 
One is no longer disposed to say it. And so each venture 
Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 
With shabby equipment always deteriorating 
In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 
Undisciplined squads of emotion. And what there is to conquer 
By strength and submission, has already been discovered 
Once or twice, or several times, by men whom one cannot hope 
To emulate—but there is no competition— 
There is only the fight to recover what has been lost 
And found and lost again and again: and now, under conditions 
That seem unpropitious . : 


The first of those extracts is from Edward Thomas, a poet killed 
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in the 1914 war, the second from Mr. Eliot’s ‘Four Quartets’. Both 
poets speak of words as if they had an independent life of their 
own (‘Choose me, you English words’: ‘one has only learnt to get 
the better of words’). Both poets are expressing their sense of dedica- 
tion and of humility: Mr. Eliot writes of the ‘men whom one cannot 
hope to emulate’; Edward Thomas asks words to use him ‘ As the 
winds use a crack in a wall or a drain’. Both poets consider a poem 
as an exploration—‘ a raid ‘on the inarticulate’, Mr. Eliot calls it—in 
which words play the leading part, can discover truths the poet was 
unaware of or incredulous of—‘ as dear as the earth which you prove 
that we love’. Both poets are deeply concerned with language: Edward 
Thomas with the paradox of words which are both strange and 
familiar, oldvas the hills yet ‘worn new again and again’; Mr. Eliot 
with the idea that every new venture, every new poem, seems to 
demand a different use of language. ; 


Need for an Imaginative Effort 


I have chosen these extracts to illustrate the enormous importance 
which poets set on words. The layman tends to value a poem in terms 
of emotion, of thought, of meaning. There is no reason why he 
should not, provided he realises that these can be got at only through 
the actual words of the poem, by an act of ‘strength and submission ’, 
of imaginative effort and surrender, comparable with that of the poet 
who wrote it. But, when we read those two passages, you may have 
been struck much more by their differences than by their resemblances. 
I can imagine a listener who was unfamiliar with them—one who has 
been brought up on the older kinds of poetry—responding like-this: 
“They may be saying the same sort of thing, but the way Edward 
Thomas says it sounds more like poetry to me: his poem is lyrical, 
graceful, simple: I can feel the excitement and sincerity of his self- 
dedication to words. In the Eliot passage, I recognise the sincerity 
but do not feel the excitement: surely it is rather cold and calculated, 
almost prosy: the language isn’t poetical. And why is he so down on 
emotion?—“ the general mess of imprecision of feeling, undisciplined 
squads of emotion”? ’” Another type of listener may dismiss Edward 
Thomas’ poem at once as a piece of Georgianism—pretty, second-hand, 
dated stuff. He should remember that our most aggressive critic of 
Georgian poetry has called Thomas ‘a very original poet who devoted 
great technical subtlety to the expression of a distinctively modern 
sensibility ’. 

What all this comes down to is a problem of language. The basic 
themes of poetry are few—love, death, good and evil, the transient 
and the eternal: these have not changed in the past thirty years. What 
has changed is the language of poetry; and if you want to enjoy 
contemporary verse, you must accustom your ear to an unfamiliar 
language. During the past 500 years there have been at least four 
major revolutions in English poetry, and many minor ones: they 
have been revolutions primarily of language. And even poetic revolu- 
tions are disturbing, disagreeable things to live through. Men’s first 
response to their results, to the new order of language, is almost 
invariably ‘ but it isn’t poetry! ’ They said it of Wordsworth: they said 
it of Tennyson: they said it of Eliot. 

When Eliot complains about those ‘ undisciplined squads of emotion ’, 
he is only saying what Wordsworth said 150 years ago and what 
every poet knows—that emotion recollected in tranquillity is begt for, 
poetry, that raw, violent, immediate emotion plays havoc with a poem. 
Wordsworth, like Eliot, reacted against what he believed to be the 
degradation of contemporary poetic language. He too thought that the 
poet’s equipment was ‘shabby’ and.‘ deteriorating’. ‘ Deteriorating ’, 
says Eliot, “in the general mess of imprecision of feeling’. This is 
not an attack on feeling, in poetry or outside it. It is saying that 
imprecision, sloppiness, sentimentality of feeling, go with a deteriora- 
tion of language: and conversely, if language is imprecise, slovenly, 
undisciplined, it cannot do proper justice to feeling. This is ex- 

* tremely important. The kind of truth with -which a poem is concerned 
is not objective truth; a poem is not a factual, scientific description; 
it may even be wrong in its facts, but it must not be wrong, or 
anything but most delicately precise, in its feeling, for its specific 
truth emerges from the interpenetration of feeling and theme. A good 
poem is one whose theme has matured in the feeling it distils for 
the poet. That is why we can ‘ feel’ the truth of a poem before we have 
fully understood it. 

But, you may say, if the themes of poetry are few and unchanging, 
why must poetic language alter? Why cannot Eliot write like Tenny- 
son? Why could not Tennyson write like Wordsworth? In the rivers 
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of Britain there is only a limited variety of fish: but any angler will 
tell you that you need different flies to catch the same fish in different 
streams or different weathers. Poetic themes are elusive things, and the 
climate of one age is not that of the last age. So poetic language must 
be changed for new conditions. Besides, a poetic language becomes 
stale and exhausted after hard use: the themes will not rise to it any 
longer. Spring, for example. The season associated with poets—by 
cartoonists. The season of reawakening ard rebirth: a theme capable 
of infinite variations: 


In spring-time, in spring-time, 
The only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing 

Hey ding-a-ding, ding. 

Sweet lovers love the spring. 


So forth issued the seasons of the year. 

First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers 
That freshly budded and new blooms did bear ~ 
(In which a thousand birds had built their bowers 
That sweetly sung to call forth paramours) : 

And in his hand a javelin he did bear, 

And on his head (as fit for warlike stoures) 

A gilt-engraven morion he did wear; 

That as some did him: love, so others did him fear. 


Thou hearest the nightingale begin the Song of Spring: 

The Lark, sitting upon his earthy bed, just as the morn _ 

Appears, listens silent: then, springing from the waving cornfield, loud 
He leads the Choir of ‘Day—trill! trill! trill! trill! 
Mounting upon the wings of light into the great Expanse. 
Re-echoing against the lovely blue and shining heavenly Shell; 

His little throat labours with inspiration; every feather 

On throat and breast and wings vibrates with the effluence Divine. 


O to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough, 
In England—now ! 


Nothing is so beautiful as spring— : 
When weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely and lush; 
Thrush’s eggs look little low. heavens, and thrush 

Through the echoing timber does so rinse and wring 

The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him sing; 

“he glassy peartree leaves and blooms, they brush 
The descending blue; that blue is all ina rush 
With richness ; the racing lambs too have fair their fling. 


I imagine each of those passages sounds to you like poetry. And, 
except for the last one perhaps, they may seem to speak very much the 
same language. But in fact they do not. Each of them is written in a 
quite different poetic idiom. Although they have a common subject- 
matter, these poets—Shakespeare, Spenser, Blake, Browning, and 
Hopkins—each had to find a different way through the subject-matter 
to get at the heart behind it, to find his own variation of the theme. 
But now, what about this? ; 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 

Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 

Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 

Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 

A little life with dried tubers. 

Summer surprised us, coming over the Starnbergeérsee 
With a shower of rain; we stopped in the colonnade, 
And went on in sunlight, into the Hofgarten, 

And drank coffee, and talked for an hour. 

Bin gar keine Russin, Stamm’ aus Litauen, echt Deutsch. 
And when we were children, staying at the archduke’s, 
My cousin’s, he took me out on a sled, e 

And I was frightened. He said, Marie, 

Marie, hold on tight. And down we went. 

In the mountains, there you feel free. 

I read much, of the night, and go south in the winter © 


Those are the opening lines of ‘The Waste Land’, the poem which, 
published in 1922, presently altered the course of English poetry. 
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| Suppose you are hearing this passage for the first time. How does it 
-. most differ from the ones we have just read? It differs obviously in 
language and rhythm: -but it differs most deeply—and this is why its 
language and rhythms are as they are—in its point of view. The theme 
“is still that of rebirth. But here it is the pangs of rebirth, the cruelty 
of spring, which we are faced with. Spenser has hinted at it— That 
as some did him love, so others did him fear’, Eliot does more 
than hint. His speaker sounds depressed; and well one might be, to 
be woken out of a winter sleep, cosy and numb under the snow, 
and tortured with ‘memory and desire’ when one only wants to 
stay dead. 
“The Waste Land’ is both a prophetic and a satirical poem. Its first 
seven lines may be interpreted as the reluctance and agony of coming 
| to life again after war’s long winter. But the worst of the agony lies 
in the poet’s prophetic vision of the world into which he is awaking— 
a world blasted, exhausted, disintegrated by the war, a civilisation whose 
values lay in fragments, a waste land. This is suggested at the start of 
the poem, for the memories which spring has aroused in the speaker 
turn out disjointed and horrifyingly trivial—a cup of coffee, a gossip, 
a sledge ride. The force of the prophecy and the satire are pointed by 
language and rhythm: the language throughout this passage is flat, 
un-° poetic’ in any traditional way, arid, and at times deliberately 
banal: the rhythm of the first seven lines is slow, hesitant, tired, as it 
were disillusioned; then, at “Summer surprised us ’, the rhythm changes, 
is galvanised into a sort of brittle rapidity, adapted to the gossipy 
triviality of the speaker’s memories. This is, in fact, not only prophetic 
‘and satirical poetry, but dramatic verse. 


Two Minor Revolutions We 


In my next three talks I am going to examine more closely the sources 
and influences of contemporary verse, its range of subject-matter, and 
its techniques. We shall see that, since ‘ The Waste Land’, there have 
been two minor revolutions in English poetry: but it is fair to say that, 
without the energy released by Mr. Eliot’s work, these might not have 
occurred, or else would have taken far different-forms. For the present, 
let me try to sum up the qualities by which the verse of the past thirty 
years or so is noticeably distinguished from that of its predecessors. 
Most of these qualities are visible in that opening passage of 
“The Waste Land’. A greater allusiveness in speech, and an oblique- 
ness of. approach, which have tended to degenerate into a ‘ private 
language’. A search for greater concentration: simile giving place to 
metaphor, the concrete image preferred to the poetic generalisation, the 
movement of the poem speeded up, so that the reader, deprived of 
logical connections or link passages, has to jump with the poet from 
‘one association of thought to the next. A rejection of the highly ornate, 
artificial, ‘ poetic’ styles, in favour of a language following more closely 
the contours of common speech (but of course every poetic idiom is 

artificial, is somehow distanced from our everyday language). An effort 
to explore poetry’s age-old themes through specifically modern subjects : 
E I do not mean simply dragging pylons, road-houses and atom-bombs 
into one’s verse; I mean the poet’s effort to respond to the climate of 
his times, and the world in which he lives. Finally, hand in hand with 
this extension of subject-matter, a weakening of the predominance of 
lyrical poetry and the rise of a poetry in which satirical and dramatic 
elements are strong. 

Please do not take me as saying that none of these qualities are to 
be found in our predecessors, or that we are somehow more ‘ significant ’ 
than they. Tennyson was keenly aware of the problems of his. time. 
Browning’s verse can be as allusive and oblique as that of any living 
writer. Gerard Manley-Hopkins achieved a greater poetic intensity than 
any contemporary poet has achieved. W. B. Yeats rejected the ornate, 
mannered language of his early poems for an utterance purer, simpler, 
more austere. These four, and Thomas Hardy, seem to me men of 
greater stature than any poet writing in English today. But, if you com- 
pare our present minor poetry with the minor poetry of the Victorian 
age, or the eighteenth century, I believe you will find it more interesting, 
more various, more alive. Here are two poems, by living poets, to 
. illustrate the great range of language, the great diversity of treatment, 
you find in contemporary verse. We have had a number of passages 

about spring. Here is a poem called “ April Rise’, written thirty years 
after ‘ The Waste Land’, by Laurie Lee. It is fresh, individual, con- 
centrated, without being self-assertively experimental. It is a very 
- sensuous poem; and I want you to notice particularly how it mixes the 
impressions received by the different senses—sight, hearing, and touch 
—blends them together in images which play upon all our senses 
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simultaneously. Like those other spring passages, it is concerned with 
regeneration: 


If ever I saw blessing in the air 

I see it now in this still early day 

Where lemon-green the vaporous morning drips 
Wet sunlight on the powder of my eye. 


Blown bubble-film of blue, the sky wraps round 
Weeds of warm light whose every root and rod 
Splutters with soapy green, and all the world 
Sweats with the bead of summer in its bud. 


If ever I heard blessing, it is there 

Where birds in trees that shoals and shadows are 
Splash with their hidden wings, and drops of sound 
Break on my ears their crests of throbbing air. 


Pure in the haze the emerald sun dilates, 

The lips of sparrows milk the mossy stones, 
While white as water by the lake a girl 

Swims her green land among the gathered swans. 


Now, as the almond burns its smoking wick, 
Dropping small flames to light the candled grass; 
Now, as my low blood scales its second chance, 
If ever world were blessed, now it is. 


Finally, a love poem by Louis MacNeice; spring-like too in its 
colour, hope and energy, -but so different in its language: it is called 
“A Toast *. 


The slurred and drawled and crooning sounds, 
The blurred and suave and sidling smells, 
The webs of dew, the bells of buds, 
The sun going down in crimson suds— 
This is on me and these are yours. 


The bland and sculped and urgent beasts, 
The here and there and nowhere birds, 
The tongues of fire, the words of foam, 
The curdling stars in the night’s dome— 
This is on me and these are yours. 


The face and grace and muscle of man, 
The balance of his body and mind, 
Who keeps a trump behind his brain, 
Till instinct flicks it out again— 

This is on me and these are yours. 


The courage of eyes, the craft of hands, 
The gay feet, the pulse of hope, 
The will that flings a rope—though hard— 
To catch the future off its guard— 

This is on me and these are yours, 


The luck and pluck and plunge of blood, 
The wealth and spilth and sport of breath, 
And sleep come down like death above 
The fever and the peace of love— 
This is on me and these are yours. 
—Home Service 


A course of lectures is to be given at the Royal Institute of Philosophy, 
University Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, beginning on Friday, 
January 23, at 5.30 p.m. The first lecture by A. H. Smith will be on 
* Moral Philosophy in Ancient Greece’, and among other lecturers is Lord 
Samuel on ‘ Man’s Ideas about the Universe’ (this lecture will be on 
Thursday, February 26, at 5.45 p.m. in the Assembly Hall, Institute of 
Education, Malet Street, W.C.1). All these lectures are free. 
* * * 

Comparisons between history teaching today and in the nineteenth century 
are made in a Ministry of Education pamphlet, Teaching History, pub- 
lished by the Stationery Office at 3s. 6d. The pamphlet also explores 
some of ‘ those peculiarities about the mental make-up’ of pupils of eleven 
to fifteen which a teacher does well to remember. These children delight 
in a strong, human story, and allied to this is their passion for the 
particular. They respond only feebly, however, to details of politics and 
the structure and history of political or civic institutions. Few are mature 
enough for such interests by sixteen, let alone fifteen, but this does. not 
mean that pupils up to sixteen are too young to take an interest in public 
affairs. There should be dramatisation and simplification—a presenting 
of problems in terms of the individual decisions of responsible men. 


* From Collected Poems by Louis MacNeice. Faber 
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Round the London Art Galleries — . 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE exhibition of Dutch prints and drawings now being held 

at the British Museum, concurrently with the winter 

exhibition at Burlingtcn House is an aesthetic treat not to be 

missed. There are several superb Rembrandts, some Jan van 
Scorels—far finer than his finished pictures—a wonderful drawing by 
Lucas van Leyden, and a view of a town by Hendrik Avercamp 
which deserves prolonged examination. The drawings by lesser-known 
masters of the eighteenth century, like so much of that period, show 
how completely the comfort and amenity of life can be expressed 
through the medium of a slight talent. But it is to the Rembrandts that 
one returns; they are, in their way, even more impressive than the 
paintings in Burlington House. Never, surely, has any artist said so 
much with such heroic economy 
of means. The most exciting ex- 
hibit, which in itself makes a visit 
imperative, is the ‘Calumny of 
Apelles ’ which may here be com- 
pared with Mantegna’s original. 
A copy of the work of one great 
artist by another is always 
interesting, but when one is able 
to compare differences of treat- 
ment in a medium as personal and 
as direct as pen and ink, the lesson 
in style is particularly impressive 
and revealing. 

It is manifestly unfair, but not 
uninstructive, to bear Rembrandt’s 
drawings in mind while examining 
the paintings at the Leicester 
Galleries New Year Exhibition; 
for in this pleasantly heterogen- 
eous show, which contains a 
brilliant drawing by Matisse, a 
brave near-miss by Moynihan, 
and a very charming impression 
of a head-lamp-illuminated road 
by Mary Potter, there are two dis- 
tressing but gifted sketches by 
Francis Bacon. Francis Bacon, 
like Rembrandt, is saying some- 
thing very personal and very 
much charged with emotional force; the prettily coloured abstraction 
by Graham Sutherland which hangs between his sketches resembles an 
inefficient chairman failing, to keep hecklers in order. But whereas 
Rembrandt had no difficulty in making himself understood, being able 
to infuse stock subjects with overwhelming dramatic and perceptive 
sensibility, those of our contemporaries who feel that their pictures 
should tell us what may, very loosely be termed ‘stories’ find it 
necessary to invent a private mythology. A message of this nature must 
either be obscure, in which case it would seem to be a failure as a work 
of art, or it must be delivered with such fearful vigour as to be crude, 
but comprehensible. Francis Bacon appears to have fallen- between 
these two stools. His screaming face and his smudgy glass-encased Pope 
are as mysterious as Rembrandt’s sketch called ‘The Clemency of 
Scipio’ (and which may be Alexander with the family of Darius); but 
whereas the content of both these works is uncertain one feels before 
the modern picture that one is confronted by an impotent nightmare 
effort to express the inexpressible, whereas, in the Rembrandt, the subject 
is but the starting point for a series of acute and brilliant observations. 

The equivalent, for modern painters, of the classical or biblical scene 
is to be found in familiar nature and it would seem that they can say 
most when they are not attempting to say too much. Ruskin Spear’s 
Whistlerian ‘Hammersmith Bridge’, Duncan Grant’s ‘ Lago d’Iseo’, 
William Brooker’s very lively and competent nude, and Gabriel White’s 
charming * Creek at Faversham ’, together with many other ‘ naturalistic’ 


es 


‘The Clemency of Scipio’, by Rembrandt 


works which hang in this exhibition, may be cited as evidence in 


support of this view. 

The generalisation is further supported by the Artists under Thirty at 
the R.B.A. Here, of course, the disadvantages of incoherent rhetoric 
are magnified by the faults of youth. In young painters the tendency 
to look for some easier way of astonishing the public than that which 
consists in simple excellence of painting is natural and may well be 
transient. But those who have indulged in the cubist mannerisms and 
‘problem-picture’ subjects of our fathers and grandfathers do not 
compare well with those who have accepted the discipline of observa- 
tion and measurement. Amongst these the standard is very high and 
they make this a very good exhibition. The organisers declare that 

here is to be found the nucleus of 

the ‘New School of London’: in 

that there is neither novelty nor 

- uniformity of style the claim 

seems overbold; but there cer- 
tainly is talent and, if a new 


school should arise, Geoffrey 
Hewitt, Peter Folkes, Karl 
Forage, Timothy Gibbs, and 


William Thomson (if he can over- 
come a dangerous partiality for 
surface qualities) are likely to be 
among its leaders. 

Those who prefer their pictures 
horrid may seek for expressions 
of terrifying emotional stress in 
the exhibition of painting and 
sculptures by psychiatric patients 
at the Geffrye Museum (a 
museum which is in itself very 
well worth a visit); they will, 
however, be disappointed, for here 
are no tortured imaginings and 
obscure despairs. There is, it is 
true, a series of the Stations of 
the Cross carved in plaster, from 
which one may infer some great- 
ness of religious passion, but the 
execution is too feeble to produce 
any impact upon the spectator. 
Of the paintings, one, by a mongol, suggests acute anxiety; but for the 
rest it is an exhibition of gay, cheerful, schematic paintings very much 
like the work of children, but lacking that element of horror in which 
children sometimes like to indulge. One patient, a deaf and dumb 
woman, shows considerable talent. 

In the exhibition of Chinése Ceramics from Sir Alan Barlow’s Col- 
lection, which is now at the Arts Council Gallery in St. James’s 
Square and will presently be in Bolton, Birmingham, Newcastle, and 
Norwich, the public may see several masterpieces of visual art which, 
to western eyes, tell no story of any kind whatsoever. In so far as they 
can be said to have any ‘ content’ it is of a social nature. They express 
a sense of luxurious elegance, a refinement of feeling so exquisite that 
it trembles upon the brink of sheer vulgarity. Celestial art is not always 
refined, and there are in fact some very robust pots in this collection; 
but those which seem most admirably to express the delicacy of Chinese 
sensibility are the white Ting ware in which the perfection of shape, 
the suggestion of perilous fragility and the strongly drawn, but delicately 
restrained pattern, perfectly expresses the polite civility of an ancient 
culture. Rembrandt’s drawing are not more intimate in their perfection. 


British Museum 


The report of the first international study conference on the Atlantic 
Community, held at Oxford last September, is now available. It is 
published by the British Society for International Understanding, 
36 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, and costs 2s. 6d. 
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British Policy in the Sudan 1882-1902 
By Mekki Shibeika. Oxford. 30s. 


“THE SUDAN IS a useless possession, ever was 
so and ever will be’, wrote Gordon in 1884, 
and no one in England knew the country better 
than he did. His judgment, strangely falsified in 
, the event, goes a long way to account for the 
distaste with which the British government 
; viewed any entanglement in that uninviting 
country of ‘fearful monotony and deadly 
climate’. Step by step the inexorable course of 
events forced them into commitments which they 
were desperately anxious to avoid. The governing 
class in Egypt, deeply hurt in their pride, would 
not reconcile themselves to the loss of the terri- 
tories which they had misgoverned. With an 
empty treasury and without an army they looked 
-to Britain to provide the men and the money, 
and if the British would not help they were 
' ready to call in the Ottoman sultan. But Mr. 
Gladstone’s cabinet and, it may be said, public 
‘opinion in England were determined that the 
Sudan should not be allowed again to fall under 
| Egyptian misrule. Mr. Gladstone told the House 
F of Commons that the Sudanese were a people 
rightly struggling to be free, and that to take 
severe measures against them would amount to a 
war of conquest. When in the end, and too Iate, 
he had to sanction the despatch of a relief ex- 
pedition to Khartoum, its objectives were limited 
to the rescue of Gordon and such Egyptian 
personnel as might be able to leave. The Sudanese 
were to be left to enjoy their freedom under the 
Mahdi. Thirteen years had to pass before the 
logic of history led to its inevitable conclusion 
in the re-conquest of the Sudan and the estab- 
lishment of the Condominium administration. 
The story has often been told but Dr. 
Shibeika’s book is by no means superfluous. Its 
outstanding merit is the judicious use of much 
unpublished material preserved in the Public 
Records Office and in the archives of Cairo. Sir 
Abd-al-Rahman al-Mahdi’s collection of Arabic 
papers, though listed amongst the MS. sources, 
does not appear to have contributed much to 
the narrative. The documents throw much light 
-—  on'the discussions behind the scenes and on the 
devious ways by which decisions on high policy 
. were reached. The most lasting impression on 
the reader is the lack of reliable knowledge about 
the Sudan and the misjudgments which sprang 
from ignorance or from lack of imagination. 
_ There was little appreciation of the fact that a 
Mahdi fighting a holy war under divine guidance 
' was something very different from the leader of a 
nationalist rising. Gordon’s enigmatic character 
was a thorn in the flesh of the politicians: ‘I 
called him at the outset inspired and mad, but 
- the madness is now uppermost’, was Gladstone’s 
‘comment on one of his messages from 
beleaguered Khartoum. Lord Cromer, then Sir 
_Evelyn Baring, preserved a calm judgment 
j throughout. It is a’ fascinating subject for 
speculation whether the course of history would 
; have been altered if Zubair, a Sudanese 
} merchant-adventurer and empire-builder, had 
been called in to try conclusions with the 
Mahdi. Gordon had cast him for the part, and 
the, cautious Baring was ready to-accept him, but 
. he bore the stigma of the slave-trader, and the 
4 Anti-Slavery Society thought that ‘ countenance 
: of such an individual by the British government 
would be a degradation for England and a 
: scandal for Europe’. The government bowed 
; to the storm, and Gordon died in Khartoum, 
and the worst excesses of slavery flourished in 
the Sudan for another thirteen years. 
Dr. Shibeika, a Sudanese Arab who has 
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climbed the educational ladder from the Gordon 
College in Khartoum through the University of 
Beirut to a London doctorate, is to be con- 
gratulated on his book in which he handles the 
technique of western scholarship with practised 
ease. Reflecting on his attainments and those of 
others in Mis generation, it is permissible to 
speculate on the state into which his country 
might have fallen if it had been denied its fifty 
years of enlightened administration or if, as 


_ others might say, it had escaped its period of 


imperialist exploitation. 


The Ruling Few: the Memoirs of 


Sir David Kelly. 

Hollis and Carter. 25s. 
The appearance of yet another book by a retired 
Ambassador is not a matter for rejoicing. No 
doubt an author starts off with the best of 
intentions; but by the time his text has been 
mangled by the conventions of H.M. Foreign 
Service and the requirements of the Official 
Secrets Acts, there is little left save a pedestrian 
account of a life-time frittered away at tedious 
social functions in the company of excessively 
tedious people. It was therefore with great reluc- 
tance and some dismay that the present reviewer 
turned. to the Memoirs of Sir David Kelly. 

The Ruling Few soon dissipates these fore- 
bodings. Sir David Kelly has written an enter- 
taining and informative account of what has 
obviously been an interesting and absorbing 
career. He breaks no confidences and betrays no 
secrets, yet he throws a great deal of new light 
on some of the most complicated of diplomatic 
problems. His zest for fresh experiences and his 
capacity for absorbing new impressions and new 
knowledge are apparently unquenchable. He was 
hardly ever bored; he was always willing to 
learn. And because he refused to be bored—or 
perhaps was impervious to boredom—he saw 
qualities and characteristics in people that others 
failed to observe. His book might well serve as 
a manual for those about to enter the foreign 
service, and especially for young men emerging 
with the greatest credit from the Foreign Office 
examinations who may be tempted to believe 
that in these rough times Papers matter more 
than People in the practice of diplomacy. 

Moscow was the last capital in which Sir 
David Kelly served before this retirement. He 
admits that he was reluctant to accept the 
appointment because ‘ my personal qualities, and 
those of my wife, would be largely sterilised in 
Moscow, where the representational and indivi- 
dual side of diplomacy, the whole technique of 
acquiring personal influence with a foreign 
people, had been reduced to practically nothing’. 
Sir David’s experiences in Moscow fully justified 
his fears. All sorts of difficulties were put in his 
way, and all kinds of restraints were placed upon 
him. It is probably true to say that at no time 
since the October Revolution has Moscow been 
as unpleasant as it is now.’ Sir David did not 
allow himself to be weighed down by these 
heartbreaking handicaps. He managed to see a 
great deal more of the Soviet Union than many 
of his predecessors; and his comments upon the 
Russian scene are acute and perceptive. His 
ordeal prompts the reflection whether the 
Foreign Secretary would not be better advised 
to appoint a man in the middle of his career to 
the Moscow Embassy rather than a senior diplo- 
matist standing on the threshold of retirement. 
It is not to be suggested that'a man of fifty-seven 
or so is too old to serve in Moscow; but the fact 


is that the fruits, of experience are wasted there. 


In the light of the present state of Anglo- 
Soviet relations it is perhaps inevitable that the 
chapter on Russia should attract the greatest 
attention. Yet Sir David’s comments on other 
countries and other Governments are no less 
instructive. His report on the origins of the 
Peron regime and on the course of Anglo- 
Argentine relations between 1942 and 1946 is 
of absorbing interest. He shows how British 
influence in the Argentine was deliberately sacri-~ 
ficed on the altar of Anglo-American concord. 
He shows also how the U.S. State Department 
consistently misjudged the political situation in 
Buenos Aires and how the final disaster to the 
British Railways in the Argentine Republic was 
precipitated by the ignorance of their absentee 
Directors. ‘The great achievement of English 
capital and technical skill’, he writes, ‘ repre- 
sented by the Argentine Railways was bartered 
away during the year following my departure for 
eighteen months’ supply of meat. This was the 
final nemesis of lack of imagination and obstinate 
refusal to face a changing situation’. But one 
or two quotations cannot do justice to Sir David 
Kelly’s book. It must be read. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monu- 
ments in Dorset. Vol. I: West. Royal 


Commission on Historical Monuments, 
England. H.M.S.O. £3 3s. 


The resumption of publication of these reports 
has been welcomed on all sides, and rightly, for 
they are the finest things of their kind produced 
in any country. That may be partly due to our 
rich cultural heritage, but a holiday abroad 
could show that it is possible to inherit riches 
and let them ‘perish unrecorded. The annual 
reports of the National Buildings Record, and 
current news-reports, show that we allow our 
heritage to be destroyed for its value as rubble, 
in spite of protests; and we do not even protest 
when our finest and unique prehistoric earth- 
works are levelled by the plough. But while one 
group (unfortunately the larger one) is thus 
engaged in destruction, the other is at least busy 
recording the doomed monuments, and the State, 
though impartially aiding both parties, deserves 
full credit for its efforts on the constructive side, 
represented by this volume. 

It is the last of that long series of reports 
compiled under the direction of Sir Alfred 
Clapham who resigned the secretaryship in 1948, 
after holding office for fifteen years. During that 
time he raised the reports from an amateur to 
a_professional status. Partly because so much of 
his work was necessarily (and in the circum- 
stances quite properly) anonymous, and partly 
because of his own characteristic modesty, his 
great personal achievement is not as widely 
recognised as it should be. In calling attention to 
it one is not forgetful of the excellent work of 
the other members of the staff, but one remem- 
bers also that it was Sir Alfred who trained them 
all. How competent he was may be seen from 
the treatment of the prehistoric sites recorded 
here. Not only every hill-fort but even those 
difficult undefended downland villages or farms, 
such as that on Grimstone Down, and several 
barrow-groups, are illustrated by plans. Pre- 
historic archaeology was not Sir Alfred’s special 
subject, but no prehistorian could have anything 
but praise for the result. It goes without saying 
that all important buildings of later date, and 
many of quite minor importance, have been 
surveyed by the Royal Commission’s investiga- 
tors and plans published. Though few realise it, 
the making of a single plan is a laborious 
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LECTURES on WEDNESDAYS 6.30 p.m. 


Developments in many branches of knowledge 
since the times of Rudolf Steiner. 


Jan. 21st. Christianity and Anthroposophy. 
Canon A. P. Shepherd 
Jan. 28th. The Hinterland of Science. 
——Dr. H. Heitler 
Feb. 4th. Science and the Spiritual 
Hierarchies. George Adams 
Feb. 11th.. Some modern tendencies in 
Painting in the light of 
Anthroposophy. Gladys Morison 
Feb. 18th. What do we think of the handi- 
capped child and how are we 
dealing with the problem to-nay? 
Dr. K. Konig 
Feb, 25th. Speculations on Instinct. 
E. L. Grant Watson 
Admission Free. Silver Collection. 
Furtherlectures during March will beannounced later, 
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business, but it is an essential one. Indeed, in a 
given case the value of a book or article may often 
be roughly guessed by looking to see whether it 
has or has not plans.. Their absence cannot be 
made up for by verbal descriptions and photo- 
graphs. Judged by such a standard this report 
earns full marks on every count. The plans 
deserve a special word of praise, and prove that 
a good piece of survey may also be a thing of 
beauty in itself when plotted by a competent 
draughtsman. 

This is the first volume to take advantage of 
the recent extension of the date-limit down to 
1850. It was a wise decision, for before 1850 
no satisfactory line could be drawn. As Sir 
Alfred once remarked, the Great Exhibition 
marked the death of good architecture in this 
country and, although of course there were 

» occasional rare exceptions, good building in a 
traditional style ceased about then. This extension 
allows of the inclusion of many Nonconformist 
chapels and of Georgian and Early Victorian 
houses and shop-fronts that are quite charming. 
The report owes much of its excellence to their 
inclusion; It is also enhanced by examples of 
neo-Gothic architecture which, though by some 

- ’ dubbed a bastard style, has now mellowed to a 

pleasing quaintness. 

The piéce-de-résistance in this volume is 
Sherborne with its castle, abbey, and town: These 
are of course fully described and illustrated in a 
_manner that must be gratifying to the Commis- 

, sion’s Chairman, as well as to many others. 
Some excavation was carried out and the remains 
of the pre-Conquest abbey were identified and 
planned. The carrying out of excavations on a 
modest scale to elucidate important matters of 
age or of detail is a most commendable 

. innovation. 

_ It is not easy to do justice in a review to the 
whole-time work of so many persons for more 
than a decade. It is even harder when the critic, 
whose duty is to criticise, finds so little scope. 
The photographic plates, once his target, are 
so no longer; out of 212 plates only two (on 
Plate 71) are not first class. Perhaps the index 
is rather over-classified, but the mass of detail 
may demand classification if the index is to 
be serviceable. The only really important 
criticism is one which would look behind the 
report itself to the factors governing it. The 
work is necessarily very slow, and destruction 
goes on all the time at increasing speed. Could 

“not a branch be started (at York for instance) 
and a new staff gradually trained to cover the 
North of England? It- would take time and 
money to build up of course, nor should it be 
allowed to slow down the rest of the work; but 
if such a measure of expansion eventually pro- 
duced more volumes like this one it would have 
been well worth while. 


Memoirs of a Veterinary Surgeon 
By Reginald Hancock. 
Macgibbon and Kee. 15s. 


Major Hancock’s reputation as a veterinary sur- 
geon is already widely known through his 
broadcasts as the Radio Vet. Since 1946 he has 
been Chief Veterinary Officer of the R.S.P.C.A., 
and he is also author of a small book, The 
Right Way to Keep Dogs, which, for the 
puzzled dog-owner in search of practical advice, 
is the most helpful and common-sensical book 
of its kind—though his advocacy of bones as a 
food and castor oil as an aperient are liable to 
be questioned. In view, therefore, of such 
eminence and authority in his profession, it is 
interesting to learn from these memoirs that, 
though born and bred into the veterinary service 
through an old-established family practice, he 
entered it reluctantly and with grave and per- 
sistent doubts as to his temperamental suit- 
ability to it. His ambitions lay towards a very 
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- different world, the world of music, for which 


he had a considerable vocal gift; and this un- 
certainty as to his calling may constitute for some 
readers a certain disappointment in his book, 
which, from its title, they will expect to be con- 
cerned with animals, and which they will find to 
be concerned with many other things as well. 
But whatever may have been Major Han- 
cock’s loss to the operatic stage, the gain to 
the animals was immense when his mind was 
finally and contentedly made up in their favour; 
for by his imaginative insight into their diffi- 
culties and troubles, the improved surgical tech- 
niques he brought to their treatment, and 
his exposure of wrongs done to them, he has 
lifted in his time an incalculable amount of 
suffering from their lives. His descriptions of the 


plight of horses in the first world war, the 


docking of horses and dogs, bovine obstetrics, 
lamb castration, and cruelties sometimes un- 
covered in greyhound racing and the importation 
of tortoises, are of great interest, as also are his 
memoirs of veterinary practice in his grand- 
father’s time. 


Fanny Brawne. A Biography. 
By Joanna Richardson. 
Thames and Hudson. 15s. 


It is not surprising if the literature on the subject 
of Keats and his circle should have almost 
reached saturation point before anyone attempted 
a study devoted to the one person who was above 
all others important to him in the last years of 
his life. It was perhaps inevitable that Keats 
should fall in love, but it has always seemed un- 
fortunate to his admirers that he should choose 
for the object of his passion a very minor, and 
not particularly attractive character out of Jane 
Austen. Fanny Brawne, at best, was no more 
than that, but it is difficult to see why it should 
be a reproach, or what blame attaches to her. 
Miss Richardson’s biography is a {justified 
attempt to remove the reproach and the blame, 
but as a re-creation of a character it tries to 
make too much of too little. 

There is nothing in Fanny Brawne, apart 
from the passion she quite involuntarily stirred, 
which calls for much consideration. If she had 
personal charm, of a rather millinery kind—and 
her constant social success in her own sphere 
suggests that she had—it all evaporates on paper. 
We cannot see her through the torrent of Keats’ 
letters to her, in which even his own character 
is distorted almost beyond recognition. It is 
inevitable that Keats, in the present book, should 
appear for most of the time in the least favour- 
able light. The touch of hardness in Fanny’s 
character awoke a strain of weak vulgarity in his 
own. And what was a young woman of her kind 
to make of a man who, as Miss Richardson says, 
“not merely resented her small pleasures, but 
savagely denied her love and doubted her faith- 
fulness’, and who could write ‘You must be 
mine to die upon the rack if I want you’? 

It has always been difficult for the idolater to 
see Keats not through his own but through 
Fanny’s eyes, as a very sick young man, with 
no financial prospects, whose chosen career had 
so far, from a worldly point of view, been a 
resounding failure. Moreover, a long period of 
their relationship was -taken up by Keats’ 
pathetic attempt to subjugate himself and escape 
his passion in solitude away from her—an 
attempt which she was scarcely calculated to 
understand. Yet in spite of all this she responded 
with tenderness, and a constancy which con- 
tinued in a twelve years ‘widowhood’. She is 
usually considered least to be forgiven for her 
verdict, delivered in 1829 in her awkward, em- 
barrassed and ill-written reply to Brown’s letter 
proposing a biography: ‘I fear the kindest act 
would be to let him rest forever in the obscurity 
to which unhappy circumstances have con- 
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demned him’. But Fanny, next to Severn, had 
been the closest witness of that last year of un- 
remitting agony, and of Keats’ longing for 
oblivion, and her view expressed, for her, the 
natural reaction. How was she, who had no 
poetic tastes and liked ‘only the comic’ in 
Shakespeare, to anticipate on the opinion of a 
literary world which still ignored Keats? Miss 
Richardson’s account of the later years tends to 
interpret tenderness in Fanny’s character where 
there is evidence only of reserve or inarticulacy. 
In the end, Fanny, like many cautious characters, 
was both too reserved and not reserved enough. 
She is a figure whom it would be possible only 
for a biographer positively to like. Miss Richard- 
son’s loyal efforts to do so add unnecessary 
elaboration without, fortunately, obscuring the 
clear and necessary statement of a case. 


The Sensory Order: An Inquiry into 
the Foundations of Theoretical Psy- 
chology. By F, A. Hayek. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 18s. 

Professor Hayek is known as an economist, as a 

sociologist, as a biographer. In this book he 

appears in yet another role, applying his acute 
and restless mind to ‘an examination of the 
foundations of theoretical psychology. It might, 
indeed, seem strange that, as he himself puts it, 

“an economist should venture to rush in where 

psychologists fear to tread’. Perhaps the excuse 

will be offered that psychologists have bezn so 


busy, out and about, doing so many uceful 


things that they have not had time to keep 
their own house in order. Someone, it may be 
said, just had to come in to tidy the place up. 
But to talk in this way would be to misrepresent 
both the duties of psychologists and the services 
of Professor Hayek. 

A ‘psychologist’, in any useful sense of that 
term, is one who knows enough psychology to 
make a contribution to the subject. How he earns 
his living is irrelevant. In this book, Professor 
Hayek shows himself to be not an external critic 
but one who from within the ranks of the 
psychologists themselves can make a significant 
contribution to one of the most vexatious 
problems in the philosophy of science. So much, 
at least, may be said by way of dispossessing the 
author of the weapon of his own disarming 
modesty .(a weapon he obviously does not need) 
and of relieving other psychologists of any sense 
of guilt. ; 

The problem is one which has, in fact, bzen 
continuously discussed by philosophers since at 
least the time of Descartes. The point of 
departure is in the familiar fact that the world 
as it appears in ordinary experience differs in 


‘very important ways from the world as de- 


scribed by physics.: There is plenty of evidence 
to suggest that this lack of correspondence is 
due to the fact that the appearances of the world 
derive their character from a longish chain of 
events beginning outside the body and leading 
up to events in the cerebral cortex. Between the 
corresponding attributes of the events in adjacent 
links there may be a very clase resemblance. In 
general, the closer the links the greater the 
approximation to one=to-one correspondence. 
Many philosophers and psychologists have 
accordingly jumped to -he conclusion that a 
perfect parallelism obtains between the attributes 
of the events in the cerebral cortex and the 
attributes of the world as it appears. A dis- 
tinctive feature of Professor Hayek’s account of 
the matter lies in his treatment of events in terms 
of a concept of- ‘classification’. The initial 
stimuli are ‘ classified’ by the peripheral recep- 
tive mechanism, and the events in this mechan- 
ism are themselves classified again at the next 
stage in the sequence. The whole process consists, 
in principle, in the operation of a very complex 
sorting machine. In the train of events leading 
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, ‘ 
from the external stimulus to the cortex, there 
is a succession of reclassifications. It is not 
“surprising that the last classification may differ 
to a very marked degree from the first. 
This is a miserably inadequate précis of a part 
of Dr. Hayek’s closely reasoned argument, but 
' it may suffice to bring out that the detailed de- 
velopment of his theory rests upon a systematic 
treatment of what might be called the abstract 
theory of classification in general, and upon the 
application of this theory to a mass of empirical 
facts concerning the nervous system. The fate of 
the theory will depend upon the extent to which 
Professor Hayek can turn to account the relevant 
facts which physiologists will present, and upon 
the degree to which he satisfies the logicians in 
answering certain questions which they will 
surely ask. The logician will want to know. more 
about his views on ‘intrinsic properties ’. There 
_are, for example, passages in which the innocent 
statement that ‘the sensory order in a relational 
order’ appears to slide quietly into the assertion 
that whenever two sensory attributes are similar 
they are similar only in their relations, and that 
when they are similar in their relations they are 
similar in their effects. In this some logicians 
may think they smell a ‘ vicious regress ’. 
It is clear, at any rate, what sort of book this 

is. It is not bedside reading. Added to all its 
merits it has the good fault of studied compres- 
sion, but the author is more persuasive when he 
is most explicit. At some critical points he is apt 
to become abrupt. In common with others who 
derive their inspiration from Viennese logic he 
is sometimes a little too ready to dismiss an 


objection as a ‘phantom problem’, to reject a_ 


concept as ‘devoid of meaning’ and to pro- 
nounge on problems as ‘in principle insoluble’. 
On some or all of these occasions he may indeed 
“be right, but if right in what he says he is much 
less certainly right in the way he says it. It, is 
a pity he is so short. More needs to be said to 
show that these statements are not merely ex- 
pressions of exasperation. But Professor Hayek 
has done as much as could reasonably be ex- 
pected in a work as brief as this. There can be 
no doubt that ‘he has got the ball out of its rut 
and set it rolling in a new direction. 


The Password. By James Reeves. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

Walking Under Water. By Dannie Abse. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Reeves’ first book of poems appeared as 
long ago as 1936. The degeneration of the 
poetical climate since then, as well as Mr. Reeves’ 
own development, is responsible for the warmth 
_ of the welcome that must be given to the present 
volume—to verse of good workmanship, to 
poems that begin firmly and end when they 
have made their point, to a basically sensible 
diction. 
It was impossible to leave the town. 
Bumping across a maze of obsolete rails 
Three times we reached the gasworks and reversed. 
Such a modest start to a poem indicates how 
confidently Mr. Reeves works in his narrow but 
not unimportant manner, finding symbols 
without strain, using the reader’s experience as 
well as his own. He has been influenced but 
not swamped by the dry, anecdotal style of 
Graves and Ransom: his small plot is intensely 
cultivated but quite easily capable—as his final 
section, ‘Essays and Experiments’ shows—of 
fresh fruits. This poet now seems well adjusted 
to the problems of his middle years and should 
follow this collection with others equally enjoy- 
able. It must be hoped that he will come to 
rid his poetry entirely of its occasional em- 
barrassments. For one thing, a fulsomeness of 
Janguage: lines, for example, like ‘ How butter- 
cups and hawthorn kept their word’. This is 
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not a gratuitously sentimental personification, 
the context of the poem demands something like 
it—but it is clearly just wrong. So, too, some 
of Mr. Reeves’ epithets and last verses make for 
discomfort because they are expected—‘ Virgin 
peak’, for instance, and the poem called ‘ The 
Tree of Life’. He has built some satisfactory 
pit-head gear; he ought now to be able to deepen 
the shaft. 

It is only a few of Mr. Reeves’ poems that re- 
bound off their subject, but in many of Mr. 
Abse’s there is an unsatisfactoriness of contént 
that is all-the more disturbing becausé of the 
author’s eloquence. and sound technique. Mr. 
Abse relies too much on superficial pattern—of 
word and refrain, among other things—for his 
logic and effect: because of this even his suc- 


cessful poems have a spurious air, as of a con-~ 


juring trick that has not quite come off. 
A healthy soldier walks into my room; 
pitifully the mirror stares and stares. at his face 

2 endlessly: 

soldier’s face of glass, soldier’s eyes of glass, 
until nothing remains, space without sound. 
A sick soldier walks out of my room, 

This is the first verse of a three-verse poem 
that continues to confront the mirror with a 
girl and a clock: once its planned effect ‘has been 
made it is as dead as an exploded squib. Mr. 
Abse must find more conclusions for his poems 
than nice words, conjunctions of nice images, 
the counters of poetry. But some of his work 
does deal convincingly in real coin, and shows 
brain-power and human sympathy. Perhaps he 
has tried to overlay a natura) ordinariness with 
the romantic literary veneer fashionable since the 
war: the true wood sometimes peeps out. For 
these reasons this book (it is only Mr. Abse’s 
second) deserves to be read and its author en- 
couraged to come to the surface. 


The Dilemma of Our Times: an Historical 
Essay. By Harold J. Laski. Prepared 
for Press by R. T. Clark. 


Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

Mr. R. T. Clark, if he really prepared this 
volume for the press, ought to be ashamed of 
himself. It is riddled with misprints: it contains 
obviously wrong references and names of 
persons; and again and again it leaves Laski 
saying, presumably on account of hasty slips of 
the pen, what he cannot possibly have meant to 
say. All this is apart from the fact that a great 
many of Laski’s sentences are so shapeless as to 
make the book exceedingly difficult to read; for 
it is to be presumed that Mr. Clark deliberately 
let alone what was clearly the result of very 
hurried writing, for the most part entirely un- 
revised. ‘ For the most part’, because two of the 
chapters are so much better written than the 
others as to suggest that they may ‘have been 
revised by the author—or at all events written 
with much greater care. 

These two chapters, which are by far the best, 
are devoted to attacks on*Mr. T. S. Eliot and 
on the Existentialists. Laski is in his element in 
exposing both the oligarchical escapism that 
underlies Mr. Eliot’s reflections on the definition 
of culture and the sheerly anarchic implications 
of the thought of M. Sartre. Belonging himself 
to the great tradition of modern democratic 
rationalism, Laski allows no quarter to those 
who, in face of the contemporary crisis of values, 
either run away into cults open only to 
*superior’ persons or, because they find the 
world so largely irrational, abandon reason. 
These two chapters—and a further section in 
which Laski castigates Mr. G. E. Moore and 
his followers—are, however, no more than an 
interlude in the general theme of the book; and 
the book itself remains a fragment from which 
it is impossible to tell either what the author 
would have taken up next or into what sort of 
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whole he would have shaped it had he lived to 
bring it to an end. It began, the editor tells us, 
as a projected supplementary chapter to an 
earlier work of Laski’s Faith, Reason and Civil- 
isation, which he published in 1944, In that book, 
he discussed in a spirit of optimism the prospects 
opened up for the world by the grand anti-Nazi 
alliance of the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. The further chapter—which 
became as long as the earlier book and was still 
nowhere near its conclusion—was an attempt to 
reassess world prospects in face of the dissolution 
of that alliance and the disastrous development 
of the ‘cold war’. 

Laski disapproved deeply of the course of 
policy after 1945 both in the Soviet Union 
and in the United States. He hated persecu- 
tion wherever he saw it, and had a deep belief 
in toleration and freedom of thought as the 
foundations for a civilised life. But he also saw 
that, on the plane of world affairs, the Russian 
Revolution stood for a great movement of libera- 
tion for the backward and subject peoples; and 
he appreciated the nature of Soviet Communism 
as a new religion whose votaries hold firmly that 
they alone are in possession of truth and virtue. 
Some of his most effective passages in this book 
compare Communism with Christianity as it 
developed after Constantine, when it had become 
a secular as well as a religious power. He holds 
that the Americans—and Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Bevin—handled this new religion quite wrongly, 
with a mere negation, instead of trying to offer 
the world’s depressed peoples some alternative gos- 
pel of hope; but the fragment now published does 
no more than hint at the gospel he had jn mind. 
_ What now appears is, moreover, endlessly 
repetitive. The same point is made again and 
again in different chapters, and nothing has been 
done to remove even the most glaring repetitions. 
It goes without saying that the book contains 
many good things—for Laski wrote it. Even in 
the state in which it was left it was worth 
publishing. But how much better it could have 
been if the editor had taken his task with the 
seriousness his admiration for Laski as ‘the 
kindest man I ever knew’ should have required. 


Rarely Pure. By Sewell Stokes. 
Peter Davies. 15s. 


Though the hero of Mr. Stokes’ book bears the 
author’s name, we are not perhaps to suppose 
that these reminiscences are pure reportage, This 
picaresque story of a young man’s adventures, 
particularly his amorous adventures, in the 
raffish world of the nineteen-twenties’ shabby 
genteel London is told in a traditional English 
vein of combined humour and pathos, But if 
the general-shape and mood of the story are 
familiar, it is less usual to find humorous ad-~ 
ventures which are really funny and pathos 
which is never embarrassing and often moving. 

We are not, it is true, far away from the con- 
ventions of stage farce; indeed, Mrs. Merryman, 
the good hearted, disreputable landlady, seems 
to demand the power of Miss Hermione 
Baddeley’s acting to give her full life, and the 
other characters of the book would delight any 
British casting director, but there is an evoca- 
tion of a forgotten milieu in Mr. Stokes’ writing 
that transcends. the simple fun of his story. 
Above all, in the character of Carrie the author 
manages the peculiarly difficult task of touching 
upon the lunatic fringe and revealing it as 
wholly human and entirely likeable. To say that 
a book will make the reader laugh has for some 
curious rdason, connected no doubt with English 
puritanism, become a doubtful compliment from 
reviewers; yet for those readers who still have 
the sense to wish to laugh unashamedly Rarely 
Pure will make up for the long diet of flatly 
depressive novels which have in all probability 


been their fare for some months. 
‘a 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Science on the Screen 


WHO SAID THAT the sight of a peacock’s feather 
made him sick? Answer: Charles Darwin, and 
(most likely) down you go! Of the relevance of 
this august nausea, recalled while watching 
Julian Huxley talk about the coelacanth, I could 
not be sure. Probably other viewers had symp- 
toms of it as Huxley proceeded to his business 
of fitting the coelacanth into the biological line 
which was to come to such curious 
flowering a few nights later’ when 
television brought us a programme, 
and attendant embarrassments, from 
a London night-club. One of the 
more notable effects of the impact of 
this living fossil on the contem- 
porary consciousness is that it made 
Dr. Malan feel queasy. It also evoked 
from its recoverer, Professor Smith, 
expressions of impatience with the 
comparatively recent innovation 
known as Christmas, which got in 
the way of his arrangements for 
transporting the coelacanth back to 
the laboratory. Altogether, a very 
queer fish. 

To some equally considerable 
minds the scientists’ obsession with 
function has seemed unworthy if 
not pathetic. Professor Andrade 
writes poetry, a preoccupation which, 
however minor in his affairs, should 
do something to protect him from 
that charge. There was no poetry, 
not even of motion, in the first of 
his new series of programmes, 
“From Small Beginnings ’, in which 
he discussed the properties of 
magnets. Nor was there more than 
a passing shadow of MHuxley’s 
accomplished expository style. The 7 
programme was smudgy, lacking the 
clear definition which it particularly needed. In 
its origins the fault may have been traceable to 
producer rather than to performer. As those 
who have been at his Christmas lectures will 
know, this professor has a larkish humour. 


As seen by the viewer: 


“Background to a Coronation’ on January 8: 
and the Life Guards in full ceremonial dress; right, the silver drums presented 


Sir Gerald Kelly (right) and Edward Halliday discussing ‘The Dutch 
Pictures’, in a programme from Burlington House on January 13 
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Perhaps one day he will explain and demon- 
strate something that has long puzzled me, how 
an argument holds water. It would be more 
compelling to the attention than magnets which 
fail to attract. 

Though not in the transcendental sense, mean- 


ing rather than function was the gist of the. 


phrenology programme laid on from St. 


Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, by the tele- 
vision outside broadcasting unit. How much of 
true science was involved is fortunately not my 


to the Life Guards by William IV 
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guess. The arguments for and against ‘bumps’ 
were presented with fairness, resulting in 
approximately a draw, except that the phreno- 
logical expert seemed to go badly astray in his 
final reading. Presumably the interpolated lecture 


‘About Britain—The Medway Towns” on January 16: 
left, the training ship Arethusa; right, a famous inn sign 


the Royal Horse Guards: (left) 
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on the human brain, complete with pickled 
specimen, was thought vital to the occasion. 
Many viewers will have derived more satisfac- 
tion from the presence of the girl medical 
student who charmed us not only by her good 
looks but by her frank avowal of personal con- 
ceits and ambitions. 

On this plane of scientific inquiry television’s 
most daring feat of the fortnight was to set 
forth. the medical case for assuming that there 
are fixed points of conjunction between smoking 
and cancer of the lung. This was 
‘an entirely public-spirited enterprise, 
a highlight in the ‘Matters of 
Medicine’ series, though technically 
it did not touch the level of some 
of the earlier programmes. In social 
content it had a significance more 
remarkable perhaps than any of 
them. It is not hard to imagine, 
for instance, that the vastly acceler- 
ated pace of research and discovery 
may reveal the necessity for startling 
changes in community habits, in- 
volving the future of industries. 
Supposedly it could happen. ‘ The 
Tobacco Habit’ did not predicate 
anything so violent but its implica- 
tions are full of stimulus to the 
thinking of the social student. 
Meanwhile, I notice that most of 
the smokers known to me have 
blithely decided to ignore them. 

Despised as it is in some quarters, 
the cricket bat is better than the 
cosh. That might have been an un- 
flattering moral to draw from ‘ Test 
Cricketers of Tomorrow’, the pro- 
gramme showing us young players 
being coached at the nets by great 
ones of the game. The programme 
had a rare quality, perhaps an emo- 
tion derived from the secret aspira- 
tions of the decent young mind, 
which made it attractive to viewers not interested 
in cricket; noted, this, from observable pheno- 
mena in my own viewing circle. For myself, 
I enjoyed the round-table discussion of Test 
prospects between representatives of England 


“Test Cricketers of Tomorrow’ on January 5: a class being taken by Harry 
Crabtree at the Middlesex indoor cricket school 
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and Australia. It had a spontaneous crackling 
liveliness, kept admirably in bounds by Peter 
West, the chairman, whose.name ought to be on 
the producers’ books for other jobs of the kind. 

The ‘ Victory at Sea’ series having run half 


its allotted course of twenty-six programmes, it. 


is timely to remind ourselves that these films 
were a gift from across the water and to con- 
gratulate the B.B.C. again on having secured 
the judicially corrective comments of Professor 
Lewis. The music. is a pompously impressive 
accompaniment to the awe-inspiring spectacle 
of American productive capacity. For the’ rest, 
one is. often’agog at the skill and nerve of the 
cameramen. I have not yet discovered what 
eminently desirable purpose is served by exhibit- 
ing the sights and sounds of the agony of the 
few for the gaping relish of the many. 

“Ballet for Beginners’, fourth series, proved to 
be as pleasing as before. ‘Music with a Smile’, 
allegedly a lecture on music appreciation, which 
came to us from the Manchester Royal In- 
firmary, confirmed one of the happier facts of 
existence, that nurses are kind. > 

REGINALD POUND 


Rare Birds 


WHEN ‘ TIMON OF ATHENS’ turned up at the 
Old Vic last year, the producer saw in it a 
satirical attack on materialism and the deceitful- 
ness of riches. For me (and Sunday’s Third 
Programme revival confirmed it) ‘Timon’ is a 
Junge against ingratitude. It does not always 
carry in the theatre; its second half, in par- 
ticular, can become a monotony of invective, one 
in which, unless ears are tuned, some of the 
superb lines vanish in the pelting storm. But 
radio production concentrates the mind: on 
Sunday very few of the best things were lost, 
and some listeners would have met beauties they 
had not previously charted. Peter Watts trimmed 
the play with craft. His production had any 


amount of vitality: no trace here of an analyst 


at.a rather trying exhumation. 

It was unexpected, then, to find myself think- 
ing of Alcibiades before Timon. Peter Coke, 
in at the last moment—it has been a week for 
illness—had great authority as the banished 
general who can revenge himself on ungrateful 
Athens, but who uses the olive with his sword. 
Valentine Dyall spoke Timon. with sounding 
eloquence. He was plausibly the lord of bounty, 
man of fortune (‘To Lacedemon did my land 
extend’): this was no meagre casting. But as 
the evening went on (‘I am misanthropos, 
and hate mankind’), one became progressively 
more conscious of Mr. Dyall speaking Timon’s 
words, and less of Timon. himself: the curses 
were loud, not deep. At the last, though Mr. 
Dyall produced a noble tone for ‘Timon hath 
made his everlasting mansion’, it was for me 
an actor that retired with his script rather than 
a misanthrope that passed to the sad sea-cave. 
Cecil Trouncer filled every corner of Apeman- 
tus; but there was a certain kindliness in the 
voice impossible to disguise. Apemantus should 
be a draught of vinegar: Mr. Trouncer is an 
excellent dry sherry. Will Leighton achieved the 
melancholy-distracted note as Flavius who sees 
his master at the mercy of every parasite. Cer- 
tainly it was a-revival to greet: one marvelled 
again at such a phrase as ‘ He ne’er drinks but 
Timon’s silver treads upon his lip’. 

“The Seagull’ (Home), in one sense not as 
rare a bird as ‘ Timon’, is, in the other sense, 
rare indeed: a miraculous play from Chekhov’s 
doomed-October world. This revival kept from 
the first the proper complex rhythm—it was not, 
as Chekhov can be in performance, a theatrical 
dot-and-carry-one business of pause-and-effect— 
‘and we had the felicity of hearing an uncommon 
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‘double’ by Fay Compton, who at the last 
moment took on» Masha as well as Arkadina. 
Val Gielgud’s Trigorin and Leon Quarter- 
maine’s Dorn came straight from Chekhov— 
from the Calderon text, I am glad to say. 
Cornish seagulls had a brisk evening during 
“The Feast’ (Home), a play by Giles Cooper 
from Margaret Kennedy’s symbolically patterned 
novel, that was as exciting a bit of radio narra- 
tive as I have heard for months. We know 
that a cliff-fall will blot out the hotel at Pendi- 
zack, and with it the incarnations of the Seven 
Deadly Sins; knowledge did not blur the 
pleasure in a play that, for all its clustering 
episodes, had what Mr. Curdle called ‘a kind of 
a universal dovetailedness, a sort of a general 
oneness’. Gratitude to Mr.. Cooper and E. J. 


King Bull (the producer), and to a cast with’ 


Eleanor Summerfield, Michael Hordern, and 
Brian Wilde in distinguished form. One could 
say this of Flora Robson in ‘ Journey to Earth’ 
(Light), but the play disappointed because Bridget 
Boland, writing (neatly, it is true) of a nun’s 
return to a new world after many years in an 
enclosed community, kept largely to externals 
and showed little of the mental fight. It was a 
pity because Miss Robson would have been the 
actress for the more urgent play. 

H. A. L. Craig over-decorated a promising 
feature, ‘The Lunacy of Ink’ (Third), on the 
unhappy Infant Phenomenon, Chatterton. Here 
Gladys Young acted ‘the City of Bristol’, 
among the rarest birds in Miss Young’s myriad 
parts. Finally, the latest burst of ‘Life with 
the Lyons’ (Light): our own roaring was inter- 
mittent but dmiable. 

J. C. TREWIN 
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As I SWITCHED ON a programme called ‘ Storm 
Centre’, which was accompanied in _ the 
announcement in Radio Times by a weather 
map which to the uninitiated eye looked like an 
abstract portrait of Charybdis, I prepared myself 
for forty minutes of noise and bewilderment. 
Why? Because there is always the risk that, if 
recordings of noises have been taken, a producer 
may use them with the lavish hand of a bad 
cook who pours cloves into the apple tart. ‘A 
pity to waste them’ seems to be the principle. 
Hence my anticipation of noise, and I antici- 
pated bewilderment because recorded noises often 
seem to bear as little relation to their originals as 
tinned salmon to fresh salmon, so that for the 
listener the programme tends to degenerate into 
a guessing game. 

But, as it turned out, not even the modest 
flutings of the-B.B.C. canned seagull woke the 
silence of the seas round Orkney; in-fact the 
programme relied entirely for its effects and its 
effectiveness on nothing more than the sincere 
milk of the spoken word, and with such success 
that I began to suspect that the only function 
of effects, when used to illustrate or reinforce 
the spoken word, may be to stultify the imagina- 
tion. One of the operations of the imagination is 
to react instantly to evocative words; con- 
sequently, if these reactions are forestalled or 
duplicated by the Effects Department, the co- 
operation of the listener becomes — super- 
erogatory and he ceases to take that active 
part in the broadcast without which enjoyment 
and profit become impossible. 

However this may be, I was never once con- 
scious, while listening to ‘Storm Centre’, that 
any realism or intensity was sacrificed because 
the events during the night of January 14, 1952, 
when a hurricane struck Orkney, were described 
merely in the matter-of-fact speech of a small 
group of men and women who had experienced 
them and without the help of any of the wild 
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and terrifying noises which in actual fact 
accompanied them. True, the talking was ex- 
ceptionally good. No doubt it was read from a 
script which was an edited version of each 
speaker’s original words, but in every case it was 
delivered with a fine assurance and sincerity and, 
besides, in a rich, clear Scottish accent which 
greatly enhanced the effect. Moreover the script- ° 
writing and production were both excellent. The 
report of the meteorological officer on duty at 
the airport provided just the right dramatic 
opening to catch the listener’s interest at the 
outset, and a number of telling descriptive 
details, obviously first-hand, had been in- 
corporated in the script—the kind of details that 
vividly stimulate the listener’s imagination. 
What, for instace, could be better than the 
description given by the young woman who 
escaped through the storm with her three 
children from their ruined home: ‘ There was a 
strange kind of yellowish grey light over every- 
thing—not like daylight or moonlight, but clear 
enough to let us see where we were going’. It 
produces the same kind of unearthly atmosphere 
as those lines in Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel ’: 

Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin grey cloud is spread on hizh, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 
In ‘Modern Poetry’,’a series of four talks, 
Cecil Day Lewis is engaged in tempering the 
wind of contemporary poetry to the shorn 
lambs on the Home Service. I can imagine no 
better guide than Professor Day Lewis. In these 
talks—that is, in the two I have already heard— 
he discusses such abstruse themes as the nature 
of poetic creation, the psychology of a literary 
period, the influence on the poet’ of con- 
temporary history, in extraordinarily clear and 
simple terms. Although the course is intended 
primarily for listeners who find much in modern 
poetry that is difficult to understand, it is well 
worth the attention of higher brows. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
A Great Symphony 


A NOBLE AND INSPIRING masterpiece—those are 
surely the words that must come first in any 
consideration of Vaughan Williams’ ‘ Sinfonia 
Antartica’ which was broadcast last week on 
successive evenings in the North Regional and 
Third Programmes. Being just within listening 
range of Manchester, I heard both perform- 
ances. Though the first was subject to distortion, 
it was possible to get a good idea of the main 
features of the new work. The second per- 
formance came over splendidly and one received 
a very fair impression of this immensely rich 
score. The occasion was marked also by two: 
talks—one general by Hubert Foss, whose apoca- 
lyptic fervour was. good to hear in these days 
of muted enthusiasms, and one particular by 
Scott Goddard. 

I found Scott Goddard’s talk, illuminated by 
Michael Mullinar at the pianoforte, helpful as a 
preparation and interesting in its discussion of 
the origins of certain passages in the new work. 
But was he not darkening counsel when he sug- 
gested that in not giving it a number and in 
calling it a s*nfonia the composer was deliberately 
setting the new work apart from his other 
symphonies? Was this not to make a distinction 
of form where there is only a difference of lan- 
guage? Moreover, Vaughan Williams has never 
himself given numbers to his symphonies, mark- 
ing them by titles or by their keys. 

This is not unimportant, for the work seems 
to me a true symphony, by which term I under- 
stand not merely a composition in the conven- 
tional four movements—this has a fifth joined 
on to the third—but one which presents a 
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microcosm or epitome of the greater world, or 
of some large aspect of it. The ‘origins of the 
‘Sinfonia Antartica’ in the film-music for 
“Scott of the Antarctic’ are, whatever their 
interest from the musicological point of view, 
really irrelevant to its quality as a work of art. 
Let us accept the fact that the Scherzo originally 
accompanied pictures of whales and penguins, 
and part of the slow movement a laborious 
climb up an ice-fall. In the Symphony these 
ideas are no more than symbols, like the meta- 
phors used by poets, to particularise the grand 
theme of the music—heroism and its spiritual 
victory even in defeat. The courage here extolled 
is not fierce bravery in the face of exciting 
danger, but cold fortitude opposed to a slow, 
inexorable doom—the fortitude of a man cheer- 
ful despite the agony of an incurable disease, of 
sailors trapped in a damaged submarine awaiting 
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the inevitable end, or, as it happens here, of 
five men, good friends, facing disappointment 
and death in a wide, white waste where there 
is nothing but an ice-edged wind. This is not 
to take a sentimental view of these heroisms. 
Their contemplation and their example can up- 
lift our hearts, as we know who remember at 
first hand the news of Scott’s end. Let us be 
thankful for a composer who can distil that 
experience into symphonic music which likewise 
rebukes pusillanimity and bids us bear with for- 
titude and good humour the oppressions and 
confusions of our time. 

Apart from its thematic coherence, nothing is 
more remarkable in the new Symphony than its 
extraordinary richness of texture and the abso- 
lute sureness of the composer’s manipulation of 
orchestral colour. Only on one point have I a 
doubt—even the pealing organ chords, which I 
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feared in anticipation, proved right—that is, the 
wind-machine, whose sound seemed too 
mechanical and theatrical, and not inside and. 
part of the music. Perhaps it was made too 
prominent in the relay and sounds better in the 
concert-hall where it should be placed out of 
sight. It remains to compliment Margaret 
Ritchie, Sir John Barbirolli and the Hallé 
Orchestra and Chorus on their superb per- 
formance of this majestic score, which seems 
to translate into music the words of a survivor 
of Scott’s team: ‘One cannot live for a while 
amid the vast, lonely yet magnificent scenery of 
the Antarctic . . . without feeling dwarfed by 
the scale of everything one sees and in the 
hands of a Providence’. Nor does it forget the 
high spirits (the ‘ penguins’) of those young 
men, which Frank Debenham has described. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 
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Berg’s Violin Concerto will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, January 28 (Home), and 8.40 p.m. on 


O judge from the general attitude 

toward the music of the great atonal ~ 

trinity, | Schénberg-Webern-Berg, it 

would appear that the last-named con- 
tinues* to occupy a far more favoured position 
than his two fellow-composers. Indeed, for a 
great many musicians Berg represents the sole 
raison d’étre of the Schdénberg school and in 
support of their view they cite the incontrovert- 
ible fact that Berg receives a considerably higher 
number of performances than any other of its 
members. True enough, if the question of pro- 
ducing a representative atonal opera arises, it is 
‘Wozzeck’ and not: ‘Erwartung’ or ‘Die 
Gliickliche Hand’ that is chosen; if dodeca- 
phonic chamber music is mentioned, the work 
that at once springs to mind is the ‘ Lyric Suite’ 
and only subsequently do we recall such re- 
markable works as Sch6nberg’s Fourth String 
Quartet or Webern’s Quartet, Op. 28; and 
coming to the genre of the concerto, it is Berg’s 
swan song that is uppermost in our minds and 
not his master’s two contributions for violin 
and piano respectively. 

It would be wrong, however, to equate such 
preferences with an expression of qualitative 
judgments as Sibelius appears to have done when 
he coined his bon mot that Berg was ‘ Schon- 
berg’s best opus’. The implication that the 
intrinsic achievements of the father of dode- 
caphony are of a vicarious order does not bear 

_ serious consideration; nor is there more than 
temporary and limited significance in the para- 
dox that of the few truly great figures of later 
twentieth-century music, Schonberg is the most 
discussed yet the least performed. 

For the informed and unbiased, then, the 
salient distinction between Schonberg and 
Webern on the one hand and Berg on the other 
is not in aesthetic value but in general accessi- 
bility. Admittedly, accessibility is a fallible 
criterion and if pressed too far is apt to condone 
easy compromises and concessions to the taste 
of a large majority. In Berg’s case, however, 
there can be no question of concessions. If his 
music happens to speak more readily to us 
than Schodnberg’s and Webern’s despite an 
identical technical basis, it is because of certain 
inherent features which lie ‘beyond good and 
evil’ of aesthetic judgment and form objective 
characteristics of Berg’s style. And as style re- 
flects the whole man, it must needs reflect Berg’s 
expressive ideals—in particular that complex of 
emotion-plus-thought to which ‘his artistic 
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sensibility responded most readily and most 
spontaneously. 

And here we find that the dominant position 
is occupied, as it is with Mahler, by the idea of 
compassion for the suffering of the human 
creature. To this basic idea Berg gave expression 
in his most outstanding works: in the ‘Lyric 
Suite’, though here in terms defying a more 
concrete, programmatic exegesis; more easily 
grasped in the music for Wozzeck and Marie 
and for the heroine and her lover Alwa in 
‘Lulu’; and perhaps most strongly in the Violin 
Concerto which in my experience has made its 
profound impact even on those who confessed 
to have been wholly ignorant of the tragic event 
which inspired it and determined its form and 
character. It is because Berg moved on a more 
humane plane than either Webern or Schonberg 
(though the latter’s ‘Survivor from Warsaw’ 
marks a turn to the Bergian ideal), that the 
things he has to say transcend the difficulty of 
his language and convey their ethos with an 
effect as poignant as it is immediate. True, the 
relation between Berg’s pervasive idea of com- 
passion and its reflection in his music belongs 
to the imponderables, and first awareness of it 
is largely a matter of intuitive perception. 

Yet there are several other features more 
tangible and more easily defined that may be put 
forward to account for Berg’s more immediate 
appeal. There is, in the first place, his pronounced 
lyricism, his bent for song-like emotional 
melody, which even in its instrumental and 
hence more sublimated manifestations never 
loses its sensuous quality. This propensity of 
Berg’s may be ‘observed from his first published 
opus, the Piano Sonata, to his very last work of 
twenty-seven years later, the Violin Concerto. 
Naturally, articulation and shape of his lyrical 
line ‘underwent changes as Berg progressed from 
post-Wagnerian tonality to free chromaticism 
and finally to dodecaphony, yet throughout this 
development it retained a markedly expressive 
and sustained character. It always impresses 
itself on the ear with the quality of Gestalt: a 
melodic configuration organic and seemingly 
indivisible in which the whole is felt to be greater 
than the sum of the parts. Its comprehension 
thus presents to the mental ear less difficulty 
than Webern’s ‘atomistic’ texture or Sch6n- 
berg’s melodies whose first statements are more 
truly themes than Berg’s and serve, more strictly, 
a pragmatic end. In short, we may say that while 
Schénberg’s melodic style tends to the dynamic, 


‘open’ idea, Berg’s centres on the static, self- 
contained lyrical phrase—a contrast broadly 
parallel to that between the symphonic Beethoven 
and the symphonic Brahms. 

As already implied, Berg’s adoption of the 
twelve-note technique in no way affected his 
lyrical expression. It is, moreover, significant 
that in his dodecaphonic works he appears on 
the whole less given to complex contrapuntal 
writing than his two fellow-composers. Yet the 
feature that goes, perhaps, furthest in render- 
ing those works more accessible to the average 
ear is his handling of the Schonbergian tech- 
nigue. Berg never became a _ whole-hogging 
practitioner of its strict and rigid uses. Not 
without some naivety, he proudly pointed out 
that even trained ears were often unable to note 
the difference between his free chromatic and 
twelve-note styles. From the very beginning he 
admitted consonance—the béte noire of the early 
dodecaphonic Schénberg—to act as a mollifying 
agent, and he invented tone-rows whose build 
hinted at tonal associations; for instance, the 
basic row of the Violin Concerto. But for his 
death at fifty, Berg might well have attempted 
what may be called a symbiosis of dodecaphony 
and functional tonality, a style in which the two 
different modes of musical thinking would derive 
mutual benefit from their interpenetration. 

It is illuminating of the way in which Alban 
Berg’s mind worked that for the suggestion 
of significant poetic images and also for the 
purpose of dramatic characterisation he would 
often resort to tonal symbols: the ‘ Tristan’ 
quotation in the ‘Lyric Suite’; the hint, in 
‘Lulu’, at something like an E flat major and 
minor in the leading themes of the masculine 
Dr. Schon and the feminine Alwa; and, most 
strikingly, the use of a Bach chorale in the 
finale of the Violin Concerto which was a 
masterstroke of musico-poetic symbolism. Berg 
has often been described as the most romantic 
of the early dodecaphonists, the implication be- 
ing that he did not altogether break with his 
tonal past. It seems, however, as though the new 
generation of twelve-note composers (whose 
number is growing in many countries) tend to 
be Bergians rather than Sch6énbergians: their 
application of the twelve-note technique is in- 
formed by the freedom that makes for a more 
general appeal, and some of them, in seeking to 
achieve that symbiosis to which Berg had first 
shown the way, have already extended the 
expressive range of contemporary music. 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


APPLE CRAFT 


FIRST, DO NOT BUY bruised apples. I was looking 
at some Bramleys in a shop only the other day, 
and every one I looked at was so badly bruised 
you would have had to throw three parts of it 
away. If housewives insist on buying apples that 
are not bruised, then the retailer will have to 
get unbruised apples from the wholesaler. And 
so it will go, right down the line of distribution 
to the grower: everyone will be made to realise 
_ that it is worth while packing fruit properly. 
' Almost everybody, it seems, wants to buy 
an apple which is exactly two-and-a-half inches 
in diameter, and you can often pick up some 
good bargains by looking round for the small 
apples. You will generally find they are cheaper 
than the popular size. And talking of popular 
apples, we all know the Bramley Seedlings and 
Newton Wonders, the Cox’s Orange, Laxton’s 
Superb, and Blenheim Orange—all excellent 
apples;,but do not forgot there are many other 
apples worth buying, good, local varieties which 
the intelligent greengrocer ought to be able to 
offer you. For example, you sometimes come 
across the old Wellington, a wonderful cooking 
apple witha fine flavour. It cooks pink. 
_ An apple ought to be firm, with a tight skin. 
All except the very early varieties have to 
develop off the: tree—it takes a little time for 
them to reach the maximum point of develop- 
ment when their flavour is at its best. And that 
applies to apples which come out of cold or gas 
store. It is no use buying a green Cox on 
Monday and thinking it will be nice to eat on 
Tuesday. The apple must be kept in the warm 
atmosphere of the house until it begins to 
mellow. 


If you want to store apples the best place is” 


a cellar. If you have no cellar, put them on 


the pantry floor. Apples like it cool, damp, and. 


dark. Do not store bruised apples, and, more 
important still, see that there is no actual cut 


on the skin of the fruit. A cut lets in the seeds 
of fungus diseases, and these lead to rot. 
LESLIE CLARK 


HOW TO TREAT A COLD 
Though you can now be cured more or less 
rapidly of anything from plague or typhoid to 
pneumonia and parrot disease, the common cold 
still has to be endured and you must bear it 
with what patience and fortitude you may. 

With a bad cold, go to bed for the first day 
or two if you possibly can. This is not only for 


your own sake, but for the Sake of everyone else, ° 


for it is in the first day or two that you are 
infectious. 

You will find, I think, that you do not 
want much to eat, but you do want a lot to 
drink—and you will like your drinks hot and 
sweet: hot lemon with plenty of sugar, or 
blackcurrant tea—a big spoonful of blackcurrant 
jelly, or jam, or juice in a glass, filled up with 
boiling water. Sip it slowly, as hot as you com- 
fortably can. Apart from such things, I found 
hot soup as nearly palatable as anything can be 
when you cannot detect any flavour in anything. 

For the raw, parched feeling in the throat, 
there are many gargles you can use. A simple 
one is made by dissolving two or three tablets 
of aspirin in a glass of ‘hot water. It is usually 
unnecessary to say do not make things worse by 


-smoking, because most people with a bad cold 


just cannot smoke. If your nose is uncomfortable 
—well; leave it alone as much as you can. Sniff, 
or blow it gently if you must; but do not on 
any account sniff or spray things up it while 
you have a cold. It will not do the cold any 
good, and it may easily do harm. My ear-nose- 
and-throat specialist friends tell me that quite 
serious harm occasionally follows the use of 
sprays, drops, washes, and so on in the nose 
while you have a cold. 

Last thing at night I suggest taking two tablets 
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Housewife 


of aspirin or two compound codeine tablets and 
a really hot drink. This may make you perspire 
a good deal but it should also ensure that you 
go to sleep, and, with any luck, you will wake 
up next morning feeling considerably better. 

A Doctor 


Notes on Contributors 


GEORGE MULGRUE (page 123): 
tion Officer of the 
Organisation 

NEVILE WEBBER (page 125): on the editorial 
staff of the Evening Post of Wellington, New 
Zealand 

W. F. HiLton (page 126): Chief Aerodynamicist 
of Armstrong Whitworth (Coventry) 

GumDo CALOGERO (page 131): Professor of 
Philosophy, Rome University, and Director 
of the Italian Institute of Culture, London; 
author of Logo e Dialogo, etc. 

LYNDON BASTINGS (page 133): Senior Physicist 
in the Dominion Physical Laboratory, New 
Zealand 
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Department of Slavic Languages and Professor 
of Russian Literature, Russian Institute, 
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Novelist, Pushkin, etc. 
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tional Psychology, Cambridge University; 
author of General and Social Psychology, An 
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etc. ‘ 

O. R. FRiIscH (page 138): Jacksonian Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Cambridge University, 
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many scientific papers 

Crci, Day LEwiIs, C.B.E. (page 147): Professor 
of Poetry, Oxford University; author of 
Poems 1943-1947, The Poetic Image, etc. 
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Crossword No. 1,186. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Skeleton Crossnumber. 


By Phydros 


Book tokens, 


: value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: 


Each light is 4 number of two or more digits. 

No light commences with zero. 

The limits of each light are to be marked by 
heavy lines; every square contains a digit and is 
determined by. at least one clue, 

A clue is given for every number of 2 digits or 
more. 


First post on Thursday, January 29 


CLUES—ACROSS 


A prime number raised to the power of C 
across. 


= 


C. See A across. 

D. x! Where x is prime. 

E. The product of two prime numbers, 
G.V1 + D across. 


H. A multiple of E across. 

I. A palindromic number, 

J. <A multiple of 7. 

K. The product of two consecutive numbers. 

M. One greater than a multiple of 7. 

N. The greatest prime factor of A down. 

O. A multiple of N across. 

P. The product of two consecutive numbers. 

R. A prime factor of J across. 

S. The square of the product of two primes each 
having consecutive digits. 

\ DOWN 

A. xisth the square of the product of three 
Pythagorean numbers having no common 
factor. 

B. .sne sum of the cubes of the first Q down 
numbers, 

€.. 3% 


D. VA across. 

E. H down reversed. 

F. The 4th power of a prime number. 

H. The sum of the first z odd numbers. \ 
J. The cube of R down. 

L. The cube root of A across, 

O. A factor of B down. 


Q.VO. down. 


R. A prime number. 


Solution of No. 1,184 
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Prizewinners: lst prize: W. E. Tucker (Crays 
Hill); 2nd prize: G. Paine (Southborough); 3rd 
prize: Dr. G. H. Booth (Darlington) 


CROSSWORD RULES.—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of Tur Listener, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should bz marked ‘ Crossword’ in tie 
left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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Study at Home 
for a 


DEGREE! 


NO matter what your position or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 


obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘going into residence’ or 


attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three examinations 
(in some cases, two). You can pre- 
pare for these AT HOME AND IN 
LEISURE HOURS with the experienced 
help of Wolsey Hall (founded in 
1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall 
courses have enabled hundreds of 
men and women to obtain degrees, 
‘thereby increasing their mental 
abilities, widening their outlook, 
and raising their status. 


Prospectus 


may be obtained fromC. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE8, 


WOLSEY HALL, 
OXFORD 


Foreign 
Travel 


is easier, cheaper and much more 
enjoyable if one knows Esper- 


anto, the international help- 
language which is used all over 
the world. 


A Correspondence Course, includ- 
ing textbook, dictionary and cor- 
rection of exercises, costs only 10s. 
Send stamp for full particulars. 


Dept. L23f, 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION 
140, Holland Park Ave., London, W.11 
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UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C,.L., M.A., B.SC. Principal: CECtL BRIGGS, M.A, M.C, 


Home Study Courses 


@ U.C.C. provides courses of instruction for London University Entrance, 


and the Intermediate and Degree examinations, 


M.A., Post-Graduate’ 


Certificate in Education, Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, 


and other Diplomas and Certificates. 


Tuition is also given for the General 


Certificate of Education (Ordinary and Advanced Levels) London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Universities, and others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, 


Local Government, Law, Engineering, etc. 


an Educational Trust, 
specialists in their subjects. 


% Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


The College, founded in 1887, is 
with a staff of highly qualified Tutors who are 
Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments. 


Registrar, 
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INCOME 

TAX PAID 


investments. 


PAID-UP. SHARES > 
Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25, 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid at their face value. They 
are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. 
In addition there are the following advantages. 
® No stamp duty, commission.or other charges. 


@ Income Tax paid by the Society. 
® Security of 100 years standing. 
@® Prompt and easy withdrawal. 


Shares that do 
not depreciate 


<4. SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


For small sums of 5/- and upwards at any time. 


ah 
2/0 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 


On reaching £25 a paid-up share is issued and 


the subscription share is kept open for further 


These shares give a return equivalent to £5.14.3d. per cent., and £4.15 3d. 
per cent. respectively, subject to Income T'ax at 9/6d. in the £. 


The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Dept. WA 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 


LONDON, S.E.1. 


which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civi! Service. 
E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.ML.V., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Assets exceed 
£5,080,000 
Reserves exceed 
£367,000 


TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 5478 


JANUARY 22.1953 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are Judged by the Way 


You Speak and Write 


Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute .way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee 
charged for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made, The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


—and a 15-Minute Test 
Send a 23d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391E), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “ Word 
Mastery " (an informative prospectus). 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
| & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the mo8@economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, “c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c.. 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library... Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


.METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 


FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The’ World’s Fastest Fire xtinguishers 
—for every Fire Risk 
Presstires -operated by sealed CO, Charges 


NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND « YORKS_ 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


night, 


MITCHELL RUSSELL & 


You can be this 


stove. Porcelain Enamel Finishes, 
installed, 


winter—from first 
thing in the morning to any hour of the 


You need have no fire to relight each 
morning, and because the COURTIER STOVE 
gives so much more warmth than an open 
fire, you Will save fuel—and saye money. 
Burns any solid fuel. 


Open fire .or closed 


Easily 


leading fronmongers, 


Merchants, etc. Write 
for illustrated brochure, No. 89/23. 


ourtier stove 


CO., LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


Your present set can 
give you listening 
in any room you 
choose—simply plug 
in a Stentorian, 
Enjoy radio in the 
kitchen, bedroom or 
workshop for as 
little as 60/-, 


SMenlorian EXTENSION. 
SPEAKERS 


Ask your 
dealer 
. 
. WHITELEY 
ELECTRICAL 


RADIO CO. LTD. 
MANSFIELD » NOTTS 
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